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AGENCY PUBLISHES A FOUR 
PAGE ADVERTISEMENT ON & 
MUTUALS IN DAILY PRESS 


W. L. Dechert Co., Harrisonburg, 
Va., Gives List of 1,776 Defunct 
Non-Agency Insurers 


FOLLOWS WITH SECOND AD 











In Page Display Four Days Later 
Agency Gives Arguments 
Against Fire Mutuals 


To the W. L. Dechert Co., prominent 
fire insurance local agency of Harrison- 
burg, Va., a small city of that state, goes 
credit for one of the most ambitious per- 
sonal advertising programs that has yet 
appeared in daily newspapers. The com- 
petition offered by mutual fire and cas- 
ualty insurers in Virginia, as elsewhere, 
has become severe and in an effort to 
offset the inroads of these on the busi- 
ness held by the stock insurance com- 
panies the W. L. Dechert Co. on Monday, 
December 8, ran an advertisement cov- 
ering four full pages of the Harrison- 
burg “Daily News Record,” containing 
among other features a list of 1776 non- 
agency mutuals, reciprocals and other 
non-stock insurers which have ceased to 
do business, 

Four days later the same agency pub- 
lished a full page of letters and state- 
ments about individual mutuals and such 
insurers in general. These advertise- 
ments have attracted wide attention 
throughout Virginia and other parts of 
the South for they illustrate the ag- 
gressiveness of a local agency which feels 
that insurance advertising in the daily 
press has a real effect upon the public it 
reaches. These large advertisements 
were financed wholly by the Dechert 
agency and were not so-called institu- 
tional or co-operative notices paid for 
and signed by a number of agencies in 
the community. The W. L. Dechert Co. 
has four members: W. L. Dechert, Har- 
ty Lee Dechert, J. G. Yancey and J. M. 
Warren. It was established in 1890 and 
today is one of the largest fire agencies 
in Virginia. The agency says that it 
represents companies whose combined 
assets are in excess of $2,000,000,000. 

Gives Credit to Edson S. Lott 


“It is only fair to say that some por- 
tions of the ‘story’ were borrowed from 
others, particularly Edson S. Lott, presi- 
dent of the United States Casualty,” says 
Mr. Dechert, “but that gentleman broad- 
casted his articles for the benefit of the 
business.” 

In the four page advertisement of De- 
cember 8, the Dechert agency inter- 
Spersed in the long list of defunct mu- 
tuals short statements about mutuals 


(Continued on Page 30) 























PHOENIX 


i Assurance Company, Ltd. 
| s+ of London 


150 William Street, New York 


— 
a 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








DEPENDABLE Excellent Service and Facilities 


we 
INSURANCE 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 
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Net Results 


When the tumult and the shouting die, net 
results alone count. Figures of a huge volume of 
new business, when offset by the huge wastage of 
lapses and surrenders, are not a measurement of 
progress. Even as the piling up of new accounts 
by a bank, accompanied by equally heavy with- 
drawals or cessations, is not progress. Nor is the 
volume of new business added to outstanding risks 
in any year the right measure. “What preventable 
percentage of business has gone off the books?” 
is one of the acid tests. 






years ago figures of production 
were deflated/by the substitution of -paid-for in 
place of written. The present trend is to deflate 
gross production figures by the substitution of 
those of net results. 





WM. A. LAW, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 
J. V. E. Westfall, Vice President 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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Philadelphia 
independence Square Founded 1847 


FIRST CASE OF N.Y. U. 
STUDENT 1S $500,000 ON 
HIS LAST DAY IN SCHOOL 


“Bud” Carroll, Prosser & Homans, 
Wrote Stock Exchange 
Man Aged 28 


TALKED SINKING FUND 


Stability of Insurance and Upset of 
Wall Street Traditions 


Helped 


With Vice-Presidents Frank L. Jones, 
Albert G. Borden and Ray D. Murphy 
leading the applause, Toastmaster Henry 
Drouett at the banquet of Prosser & 
Homans, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety general agents, 120 Broadway, New 
York, ‘introduced Arthur P. Carroll, a 
tyro in the business, as not only having 
led the agency for the month but as hav- 
ing had the extreme good fortune to have 
written and paid for a $500,000 policy 
which is the first insurance policy he 
wrote. “Bud” Carroll, a Princeton man, 
and an old school friend of Eugene Ho- 
mans, son of General Agent Shepard Ho- 
mans, and the runner up to Bobby Jones 
in the American Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship, faced the crowd and took a 
bow without blushing or thinking that 
the honor he won was anything out of 
the ordinary. A tall, young, broadshoul- 
dered chap he went into the marble busi- 
ness after leaving college and his atten- 
tion to life insurance was attracted by a 
circular soliciting him for insurance. 


Insured a Wall Street Man 


‘Another amazing thing about his feat 
is that Carroll wrote this policy on the 
last day of the course at New York Uni- 
versity. The other people in the course 
had produced and it had looked a little 
bit as if Carroll would not come under 
the wire. 

The man insured is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 28 years old. 
“Of course, I knew all about him and 
his family before I went in,” said Carroll. 
“T had checked up on his: jncome and his 
circumstances and knew it was the 
pyschological time to strike. The fact 
that he was in Wall Street helped a lot. 
You know what happened down there; 
how traditions were shattered; how 
bankers and brokers saw what looked 
like safe and sure securities come tum- 
bling down all about them. On the other 
hand, those fellows have seen how in- 
surance has weathered not only this gale, 
but all the other gales, panics and near 
panics for more than seventy years. 
Here was one thing in America on which 
could be placed dependence. I started 
talking $200,000, played up the sinking 
fund investment idea as interpreted by 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


The subject of Old Age Pensions is a very much discussed topic these days. The wise man provides his 
own Retirement Fund; and it is for these men that the Manhattan Seven Point Special has a definite appeal. 
Briefly stated the main benefits of this all-embracing contract are: 


AT AGE 60 THE FOLLOWING OPTIONS: 


1. Retirement Income ....................-- $100.00 Guaranteed for 120 months. 
a month for life 


2. Cash Payment ........................ $14,370.00 Larger if dividends are accumulated. 
3. Gash Payment ..................... 8,100.00 Larger if dividends are accumulated. 
and 
Paid-Up Life Ins..................... 10,000.00 Not subject to evidence of insurability. 
4. Pais Jp Life te..................... 22,920.00 Subject to evidence of insurability. 
Larger if dividends are accumulated. 
BEFORE AGE 60: 
5. Total and Permanent-Disability Benefits Waiver of Premiums and Monthly Income 
of $100.00. 
AT DEATH FROM NATURAL CAUSES: 
6. Face Amount or Cash Value 
(whichever is the greater) 
never less than.................-.- $10,000.00 Larger if dividends are accumulated. 
AT DEATH FROM ACCIDENT: 
7. Double Fact Amount.............. $20,000.00 Larger if dividends are accumulated. 


The above illustration is for a $10,000.00 Policy 
The “Seven Point Special” is also issued to mature at Age 65 
Sales on the Seven Point Special are increasing— 


“There’s a reason” 


‘THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Organized 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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More ‘Than 418,000 Under Government 


Retirement Hund 


Weaknesses of System Disclosed In Study Made by Rainard B. Robbins; Tontine 
Feature Objectionable, Of Those Eligible For Retirement Last Year 
62% Remained In Government Employ 


The United States Civil Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund was estab- 
lished by law ten years ago and now 
applies to more than 418,000 government 
employes. The working of this system 
has been thoroughly studied by Rainard 
B. Robbins, vice-president and actuary 
of the Union Labor Life of Washington, 
and he reveals a number of weaknesses 
in the plan. 

While the system is known to apply 
to more than 400,000 persons thére is no 
list of members and no one seems to 
have the responsibility of keeping one. 
Mr. Robbins points out that a tontine 
feature of the system by which salary 
deductions are applied to the general 
fund and not held for the benefit of the 
employe or dependents is contrary to the 
generally accented view of pension stu- 
dents that retirement systems are a form 
of deferred pay. He discloses also that 
62% of those eligible for retirement last 
year continue in government employ. 


Lack of Centralized Administration 


“The lack of centralization in the ad- 
ministration of the retirement law has 
caused much comment, apparently re- 
flecting serious dissatisfaction in some 
quarters,” Mr. Robbins says. “This mat- 
ter is discussed at length in the eighth 
annual report of the board of actuaries. 
In this report it is pointed out that the 
board of actuaries had advocated a cen- 
tralized system of records in its first, 
second, and third reports. Remarks in 
the third annual report may be summa- 
rized as follows: No accurate record of 
members is maintained. There is no 
agency of the federal government where 
a record of even the aggregate number 
of contributors can be obtained. Al- 
though the law requires that the board 
of actuaries make periodic valuations of 
the fund, records necessary for making 
such valuations have not been established. 
The expense of establishing needed rec- 
ords is not being saved, these records 
must finally be prepared, and delay in 
Preparation increases the cost of prep- 
aration and loses for the government 
the protection which more immediate 
tecords would afford.” 

There has been a striking conflict of 
opinion as to whether or not Congress 
should make appropriations except as 
cash is needed to pay annuities for the 
year in question. The board of actua- 
ties has consistently recommended the 
regular funding of the government's lia- 
bilities. At times this recommendation 
has not had the approval of the secre- 
tary of the interior. Secretary Work, 
in transmitting the fifth report ‘of the 
board of actuaries, took the view that 
the government was the guarantor of the 
fund and as such should support it only 
when necessary. 


Objects of Fund Not Clear 


In his conclusions as the result of his 
Study of the system, Mr. Robbins says: 
To. form an intelligent opinion as to the 
merits of a retirement system orie should 
have in mind either the purposes for 
which the system in question was estab- 
ished or some definite notions of why 
a retirement system should exist, either 


with or without reference to the sys- 
tem in question. The objects sought to 
be accomplished by the United States 
Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund do not stand out clearly in the 
various publications which have to do 
with it. The fund was established after 
years of agitation and has now been in 
existence for ten years. At first there 
seemed to be no question but what the 
most prominent object in view, at least 
in the minds of interested government 
officials, was improvement of the federal 
service by replacing employes who had 
become inefficient through age or dis- 
ability, and by encouraging younger em- 
ployes of ability to continue with the 
government in the expectation of being 
cared for in old age or disability. This 
desire has been strictly limited at all 
times by a knowledge that the success 
of legislation required that the cost to 
the government be made as small as 
possible. 

“There is considerable evidence that 
on the part of the employes and their 
representatives the idea uppermost in 
mind has been to obtain the most lib- 
eral provisions possible from the stand- 
point of the individual, regardless of 
whether or not such liberality was ad- 
vantageous from the standpoint of the 
federal service. This is particularly im- 
portant in connection with a_ public- 
service retirement system because of the 
influence of individually interested par- 
ties on the legislation necessary to ob- 
tain desired results. To be more con- 
crete, it may be noted that, according to 
testimony given in the 1930 amendment 
hearings, in the year 1921 22% of those 
eligible for retirement were retained in 
the service, while in the year 1929 62% 
of those eligible for retirement were 
retained in the service. One of the 


changes in the law in 1930 made it pos-~ 


sible to retire two years younger than 
was formerly possible, in case the em- 
ploye has had thirty years of service, 
while another makes it possible for an 
employe to be retained in service in- 
definitely, -regardless of age. These 
changes do not seem to have been made 
in:-the interests of efficiency of service 
but give the impression of adjustments 
for the purpose of pleasing as large a 
number of employes as possible. 

“Without question, such flexibility can 
be made to serve the purposes of effi- 
ciency, but the impression of yielding 
to individual interests is strongly borne 
eut also by the retention in the serv- 
ice of 62% of the employes eligible for 
retirement. Each of these retentions is 
based upon a certificate of the head of 
the department, branch, or independent 
office of the government in which the 
employe works, made to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and certifying that ‘by 
reason of his efficiency and willingness to 
remain in the Civil Service of the United 
States the continuance of such employe 
therein would be advantageous to the 
public service.’ 

“Tt is submitted that if it was advan- 
tageous to the federal service in the 
year 1929 for 62% of those eligible for 
retirement under the retirement law to 


continue in the service, there must be 
something radically wrong with the re- 
tirement ages given in the law. It is 
further submitted, however, that in the 
light of the opinions widely prevalent, 
as indicated by many other retirement 
laws and pension plans, it is reasonable 
to think that the retirement ages given 


R. B. Robbins’ Career 


Rainard Benton Robbins, vice-pres- 
ident and actuary of the Union Labor 
Life of Washington, D. C., has had a 
broad experience as an actuary and 
has been a voluminous contributor to 
periodicals on mathematical, insurance 
and allied subjects. He received his 
A.B. degree from Indiana University 
in 1909 and Ph.D. from Harvard in 
1914. He was an instructor in insur- 
ance mathematics at University of 
Michigan, 1918-1920, and again 1922- 
1923, and was assistant actuary of the 
New York Insurance Department, 
1920-1922 and 1923-1927. He is a mem- 
ber of the following organizations: 

American Mathematical Society, 
American Statistical Society, Sigma 
Psi Fraternity, Actuarial Society of 
America—Associate—by examination, 
American Institute of Actuaries—As- 
sociate, by examination, Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society—Associate—by exami- 
nation, listed in American Men of 
Science. 














in the federal law in question are not 
too low and that it is not advantageous 
to the federal service that 62% of those 
eligible for retirement should be retained 
in the service.” 


Pensions As Deferred Pay 

It is the consensus of opinion of close 
pension students, Mr. Robbins continues, 
that whenever there is full confidence 
that pensions will be paid as promised, 
pensions are in effect deferred pay. This 
view, as contrasted with the view that 
pensions are gratuities paid in recogni- 
tion of long and faithful service, has 
grown rapidly in recent years. As a 
corollary to the deferred-pay theory of 
pensions there is the growing view that 
funds laid aside to support the pension 
of a particular individual should be used 
for no other purpose; in other words, 
that accrued pension rights should be 
entirely non-forfeitable. A complete ac- 
ceptance of this view would mean, in 
connection with the fund under discus- 
sion, that there should be an individual 
account for each employe and that to 
this account should be credited his sal- 
ary deductions and also amounts set aside 
by the government in recognition of this 
particular employe’s current service. Con- 
sistent with this view is the conclusion 
that it is unimportant whether payments 
seem to come from the employe’s salary 
or from the employe—that in last analy- 
sis all such payments are made as a re- 
sult of service, and that they are there- 
fore a part of compensation, retained 
for retirement purposes. 

Amount of Annuity 

In 1920 a maximum annuity of $720, 

regardless of salary, was made available 


upon stated service and age conditions, 
while every employe was required to sur- 
render 214% of his salary. In 1926 the 
maximum annuity was raised to $1,000 
and the salary deduction was raised to 
31%4%, regardless of how large or small 
the salary might be. While these an- 
nuities might encourage retirement 
among those with just enough salary to 
make the maximum annuity possible, 
they certainly would be no inducement 
for retirement of those with consider- 
ably larger salaries. Since the law guar- 
anteed the return of accumulated salary 
deductions, it resulted in large death 
benefits for the higher-paid employes 
who remained with the government for 
many years unless they lived to unusual 
ages after retirement. It also resulted in 
the government supplying a substantial 
part of pension payments to higher-paid 
employes. It is difficult to conceive of 
such a plan as the result of an effort to 
increase efficiency of service or as an 
effort to furnish benefits even roughly 
equitable as between different classes of 
employes. An employe had the right 
to resign at any time and take his ac- 
cumulated salary deductions, and this 
would doubtless have been done on a 
large scale by the higher-salaried classes 
shortly before reaching retirement age. 

The 1930 amendment obtained support 
from many sources because it promised 
to remedy the flat annuity, regardless of 
salary. In other words, it offers a larger 
annuity for longer service and higher pay. 
It makes possible for the highest-sal- 
aried classes, with long service, annuities 
in some cases nearly four times as large 
as the maximum annuity available under 
the old law. However, the excess of the 
large annuities over the smaller ones 
comes from accumulated salary deduc- 
tions only, so that the government pays 
no more toward such annuities than it 
pays toward smaller ones. In other words, 
the amendment has the effect of increas- 
ing the annuity payments of higher-sal- 
aried employes and decreasing corre- 
spondingly the death benefits. It is es- 
timated that the cost to the government 
will be increased under the 1930 amend- 
ment, but this increase in cost will go 
more to the lower-paid than to the 
higher-paid employes. 

Tontine Feature of the 1930 Law 

The great obstacle in the way of adopt- 
ing various amendments proposed from 
1921 through 1929 for liberalizing retire- 
ment benefits was the increased cost to 
the government. The amendment of 
1930 deliberately planned to pay sub- 
stantially larger annuities, and this plan 
would normally have increased the cost 
to the taxpayers to an extent which the 
framers would probably never have con- 
sidered feasible. The problem was how 
to increase the benefits for retiring em- 
ployes without increasing proportionately 
the cost to the government. The solu- 
tion was to retain $1.00 each month from 
the salary deductions of each employe, 
this amount to be credited to the gen- 
eral fund of the system rather than to 
individual accounts. This means that 
those who withdraw voluntarily from 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Equitable Agents Write 
$80,000,000 In Week 


BREAK ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS 





A Total of $15,570 Applications Flooded 
New York Home Office During 
“All-Producers’ Week” 





The Equitable Society’s sales volume 
during “All-Producers’ Week” surpassed 
anything of like time duration in the 
history of the company, according to the 
letter Vice-President Frank L. Jones 
wrote this week congratulating the field 
force on its achievement. More than 
$80,000,000 of new life insurance and an- 
nuities were written as compared with 
the company’s average weekly business 
of $25,000,000. 

A total of 7,648 agents scored during 
the week with at least one policy each 
and a total of 15,570 applications poured 
the home office. In twenty-one 
agencies, every agent under contract 
wrote at least one policy during the 
week, and in thirty-six agencies, 90% or 
more of the agents under contract pro- 
duced business. 

“When business is hard to get, go 
after it harder and be rewarded by in- 
creased sales,” said Mr. Jones. “Exactly 
as the whole institution of life insur- 
ance has come into favor, just so the 
modern, well-trained agent has come into 
public favor. As a consultant and sales- 
man he is a builder of American charac- 
ter reserves, for the life insurance agent’s 
pressure upon the public is for the pub- 
lic’s good.” 


into 





Would Reduce Company 
Taxes Paid In Iowa 


The Joint Legislative Committee on 
Taxation and State Board of Assess- 
ments and Review of Iowa has made a 
report recommending the reduction of 
taxes paid by life insurance companies 
of other states. It is a recommendation 
. that the present 21%4% tax on gross Iowa 
premiums of old line life insurance com- 
panies of other states be changed to a 
2% tax with deductions for cash divi- 
dends to policyholders and for reinsur- 
ance with companies authorized to do 
business in Iowa. 

\nother recommendation is that Iowa 
life companies pay a 2% gross premium 
tax on Iowa business with the same de- 
ductions allowed foreign companies, re- 
placing the present 1% tax on the pre- 
ceding year’s new business wherever 
transacted, with several deductions. If 
preference is to be given Iowa compa- 
nics, it is suggested that they be allowed 
an additional deduction of the first year’s 
premiums. 





BRAGG TESTIMONIAL 


The N. Y. U. insurance school class 
which was graduated this week gave a 
dinner here Monday night; formed an 
alumni association headed by _Isidor 
Hirschfeld ; and presented Mr. Bragg 
with a testimonial on parchment, signed 
by the class. The presentation speech 
was made by Frederick Ladue, vice-presi- 
dent Brooklyn National. Other talks 
were made by L. G. Simon, Horace Wil- 
son, A. Rushton Allen and Prof. N. H. 
Hoopingarner. Mr. Hirschfeld was 
toastmaster. 


HARTFORD PARTY 





Bureau of Life Insurance Sales Research 
Entertains at Supper Dance; J. M. 
Holcombe, Jr., Host 

The annual supper dance of the Bu- 
reau of Life Insurance Sales Research 
grew so large this year that it was held 
in the Hotel Bond instead of the Bu- 


. reau’s head office as was formerly the 


case. A number of agency chiefs of life 
insurance companies were special guests. 
Louis F. Paret of Camden, N. J., gave 
a clever burlesque of Bureau representa- 
tives. The affair, most enjoyable in every 
way, was preceded by several other par- 
ties in Hartford, including a dinner at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Holcombe. 





FRONT WHEEL 
DRIVE— 


The value to an automobile of 
the front wheel drive is well 
known—its value to a salesman is 
not so well known. A company 
that pulls its men along instead of 
pushing them offers a front wheel 
drive for their salesmanship. Fi- 
delity is such a company. 

Its lead service and Low Rate 
policies make selling easier. It of- 
fers a_ live-and-let-live contract 
backed by more than half a cen- 
tury of fair dealing. It is finan- 
cially solid and operates in thirty- 
nine states, including New York, 
on a full level net premium basis. 
It has over $422,000,000 insurance 
in force. 


A front wheel drive com- 
pany that pulls rather than 
pushes. 

Openings available for the 
right men. 


The Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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Believe It Or Not 
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The above mathematical presenta- 
tion is correct, but Figures mean 
nothing unless one gets the facts 


behind them. 


Don’t accept a part for the whole 


story. If you are open to an 
exceptional agency proposition, 
write 








| SECURITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Ve \SA Binghamton, New York 




















CIAL 
AGENT! 





We’re a comparatively 
young company... 


IS FOUNDED ON SECURING FINAN- 
INDEPENDENCE FOR THE 


For full information write Witt 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In judging us take into 
account the success of 


our plan... WHICH 


Superintendent of Agencies 














GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 


AMERICA 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 


245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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PAID-UP 
START LEVEL 
AT oe : 
GIVEN =— 
AGE PREMIUMS 








NO MORE PREMIUMS 
DEATH 











1. If death occurs during the premium paying 
period, premiums cease, and the full face value 
is paid to the beneficiary. . . .Q 2. If death 
does not occur during the premium paying 
period for which the contract is named (ex- 
am ple—20 Pay Life has a premium period of 
20 years) the contract becomes “Paid-Up”. 
No more premiums are required, and the con- 
tract remains in full force... . .Q 3. The full 
face value is paid to the beneficiary whenever 
death does occur, before or after the contract 




















= 


becomes “Paid-Up”’. 














The 


sumple truth about life insurance 


Enrerine the life insurance business today, 
a salesman receives an infinitely better send- 
off than did his predecessors of a few years 
ago. Not a mere rate book and “God be with 
you, my boy”—but a rounded understand- 
ing and equipment with which to start. 

Yet, as the Etna Life starts its new men 
today, that does not mean long and.involved 
training. Through its “Foundation Training 
Course for Atna-izers,” with but a few 


days’ study, the new man is honestly 
equipped to sell and to sell intelligently. 
The illustration above, taken from the 
Etna’s “Foundation” course, suggests the 
method. It obviates both the evils of the 
past that were the beginner’s—the evil of 
lack of preparation on the one hand—the 
evil of long training on the other. The 
method is decidedly in step with present 
requirements. 


Atna Life Insurance Company > 











Connecticut 
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Beers Goes To Mutual 
Benefit Home Office 


DeLONG N. Y. GENERAL AGENT 





Well-Known Manager Joins Vice-Presi- 
dent Thurman in Agency Organiza- 


tion Work 





The Mutual Benefit Life 
has appointed William H. Beers a spe- 
cial agency assistant working with 
Agency Vice-President Oliver Thurman 
at the home office. He relinquishes his 
partnership with C. E. DeLong as gen- 
eral agents in New York for the com- 


of Newark 





WE. 


BEERS 


pany and Mr. DeLong will continue the 
agency alone. No other changes will 
be made in the agency staff of the New 
York organization, the agency managers 
in the branches remaining as they are. 
The change is effective January 1 and 
Mr. Beers. will assume his duties at.the 
home office on February 1. 

Mr. Beers is one of the outstanding 
life underwriters in the country and for 
three years has jointly directed with Mr. 
DeLong one of the largest general agen- 
cies in the country. Mr. Beers first en- 
tered life insurance work in 1906 as a 
part-timer, while employed in a_ bank. 
He quickly developed as a large personal 
producer, giving his full time to the 
business in Rochester, N. Y. At that 
time he took a deep interest in the tech- 
nique of the business and developed the 
“Beers Book,” which was one of the first 
prepared presentations in use in life in- 
surance work. More recently he has de- 
veloped the prepared presentation on a 
more elaborate scale, the “Beers Presen- 
tation” being known throughout the bus- 
iness. 

N. Y. Agency Organization Continues 

In 1926 Mr. Beers was appointed agent 
at St. Louis. He had made an outstand- 
ing record at Rochester, both as per- 
sonal producer and organizer. In 1921, 
1924 and 1925 his personal business was 
well over the million dollar mark and 
for the eight years prior to his general 
agency appointment he averaged $1,000,- 
000 annually. In St. Louis Mr. Beers not 
only largely developed the agency busi- 


ness but became well known for his 
educational work. . 
At the opening of 1928 Mr. Beers 


joined with C. E. DeLong, under the 
partnership general agency of Beers & 
DeLong in New York City and in the 
past three years this agency has become 
one of the outstanding offices of the 
country in production, organization work 
and educational development. The back- 
ground which Mr. Beers takes to the 
home office of the Mutual Benefit is 
especially valuable for home office 
agency development. 

C. E. DeLong, who now becomes sole 
general agent in New York, also started 


as a part timer under the Buffalo agency 
beginning in 1911. He was later made 
district agent at Syracuse, N. Y., and 
in 1926 was named Syracuse manager, 
then developing that office into one of 
the outstanding agencies of the company. 
He will continue to be assisted by Wil- 
lard B. Johnson, C. P. Dawson and A. G. 
Correll and under this management the 
offices will be continued as heretofore 
at 225 Broadway and 205 East Forty- 
second street in Manhattan and 16 Court 
street in Brooklyn. 





CLEVELAND ELECTIONS 





Walter E. Baker, Penn Mutual Repre- 
sentative, To Head City’s Life 
Underwriters Association 


Walter E. Baker, special agent of the 
Penn Mutual in Cleveland, was elected 
president of the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers’ Association for the year 1931 at 
a meeting held recently in the Ohio city. 
The following other officers were elect- 
ed: R. B. Coolidge, Aetna, vice-president; 
C. W. Hippard, Northwestern Mutual, 
second vice-president; E. M. Hall, Equit- 
able of Iowa, treasurer; and George H. 
Thobaben, managing director. 

The directors of the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation for the new year will be: W. L. 
McPheeters, Union Central; R. K. Kriss, 
Guardian Life; JA Coffman, Connecti- 
cut General; E. F. Fisher, National of 
Vermont; and Earle W. Brailey, New 
England Mutual. The new national com- 
mitteeman is H. G. Wischmeyer of the 
John Hancock, and the Ohio Association 
committeemen are J. E. Murray, Penn 
Mutual; Harold Pearce, Guardian; and 
E. W. Snyder, Massachusetts Mutual. 

The above named will be installed at 
the annual meeting of the association to 
be held January 16. 





McGOWAN & BROSNAN OPEN 

William K. McGowan and Kevin D. 
Brosnan of Indianapolis have formed the 
McGowan & Brosnan agency, represent- 
ing the Fidelity & Casualty, Maryland 
and Indianapolis Life. 





Compilation of Inheritance Tax data 
REDUCED TO A MINIMUM 


The task of securing necessary data for guarding one’s 
estate against multiple inheritance taxes is made im- 
measurably lighter through the aid of a unique chart 
which is presented in the December 15th issue of 


BARRON'S 


THE NATIONAL FINANCIAL WEEKLY 


over several pages. 











44 BROAD STREET 


Now on 
the newsstands 
25¢ a copy 


This chart, accompanied by an article which clearly explains 
its use, shows at a glance, the treatment accorded to securi- 
ties issued in any state and held by a nonresident decedent. 
It gives, in a single line, information that is ordinarily spread 


If your dealer cannot supply this issue, send direct to 


BARRON’S 


NEW YORK CITY 








WRITES CONN. MUTUAL AGENTS 
Lee D. Hemingway, general agent at 
Pittsburgh for the Connecticut Mutual, 
and secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, has written 
an open letter to agents of his company 
in the current “Conmutopics,” urging 
them to plan to attend the 1931 conven- 
tion of the National Association in Pitts- 
burgh, September 23 to 25. He praises 
highly the Toronto convention, remark- 
ing that from a business point of view 
alone he would class it as a necessity. 





FIRST, satisfy yourself in 
your own mind that you have 
made proper provision for 
your family and for your own 
later years. 


OWN 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





SPEND AND SAVE 


at the same time 


On E of the paradoxical things 
about ownership of good life insurance is that it enables 


a man to spend more freely. 


SUFFICIENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 


National Life Insurance Day—January 21, 1931 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


THEN, with a clear conscience 
you can spend the rest of your 
income as you go along and 


enjoy life to the utmost. 


FOUNDED 1905 








FRASER AGENCY FIGURES 





Estimated Paid Production is $23,000,000 
For 1930; Decided Improvement the 
Past Six Weeks 
With $23,000,000 estimated paid pro- 
duction for the year, the John M. Fraser 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual in 
New York City faces the new year in 
an optimistic frame of mind. The agency 
has experienced a decided increase in 
business the past six weeks, the Novem- 
ber production being ahead of November 

of 1929. 

John M. Fraser feels that 1931 should 
be a big year for life insurance. He 
believes that necessarily agents will have 
to work harder for results, but that the 
possibilities are tremendous. Everything 
he says indicates a justifiable renewed 
faith in the business. 





WALTER CLUFF’S NEW BOOK 





“The Spirit of Life Underwriting” Dis- 
cusses Values Which Bring Success 
To Agents 


Walter Cluff, supervisor of the de- 
partment of instruction of the Kansas 
City Life, has written a second book, 
“The Spirit of Life Underwriting,” fol- 
lowing upon the heels of his “Life Un- 
derwriting Efficiency,” which has enjoyed 
much favorable comment. The new book 
was published by “The Insurance Field,” 
December 20. Both were issued in book 
form after being run as serials in thy 
insurance journal. 

“The Spirit of Life 
an excellent discussion of 
and the intangible values which give si 
cess to life underwriters. Particularly 
pertinent is the attention which is given 
to the great evil and waste of writing 
business that lapses. 


Underwriting’ ° 


the nrinecin’ 





MUTUAL LIFE CONVENTION 


The 1931 convention of the $250.000 
Field Club of the Mutual Life of New 
York will be held at the Antlers Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, June 11 and 12. It 
will be preceded by managers’ meetings 
on June 8 and 9. President David F. 
Houston is planning to attend the con- 
vention. 





CHRISTMAS DINNER 
Mansur B. Oaks of the R. & R. Serv- 
ice was toastmaster at the Christmas 
meeting of the Indianapolis association 
of Life Underwriters. Christmas songs 
were sung. 

































ITHER from your own personal experience or 


from observation you know how miserable one 
can feel when suffering from a cold. 


Of course you know some of the causes — chilling 
drafts, wet feet, over-fatigue, balky digestion, or an 
invading germ. You know it is harder to fight a cold 
when you are run-down. Keep yourself fit. 


For the sake of your own personal comfort you want 
to get rid of a cold in the shortest possible time. For 
your own personal safety and that of your friends you 
ought to get rid of a cold in the shortest possible time. 


There are many different kinds of colds — hard to — 


distinguish one from the other. 
threats and one leads to another. 


All of them are 


The original cold, if not promptly cured, breaks down 
resistance and is sometimes followed by a second cold 
more stubborn and oftentimes more treacherous than 
the first. The mucous membrane of the nose and 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Freperick H. Ecker, PresipENT 


INSURANCE 





© 1930 M. L. I. Co. 


throat is so weakened by Cold No. 1 that the way is 
opened for dangerous germs to enter. 

Cold No. 1 is the Pygmy that crawls through the 
keyhole and unlocks the door for Cold No. 2, the 
Giant. In fact, to carry the picture further, the 
Pygmy Cold, which may be nothing worse than 
snuffles, a slight cough, a bit of an ache or a pain, 
may be followed by any one of several Giant Colds— 
influenza, pneumonia or tuberculosis. 

Take no chances the next time that symptoms of 
catching a cold are shown by you or someone in your 
family. Consult your doctor and dispose of the 
Pygmy quickly, before he can open the door for the 
Giant. At such a time a skilful doctor is your best 
ally and you will be wise in following faithfully his 
orders. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will be glad 
to mail free, its booklet, “Just a Cold? Or”—to any- 


one who requests it. Address Booklet Department 
12-EU-O. 


One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Further Opinion On 
Tax Exemption Issue 


INTERPRETATION QUESTIONED 





Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Con- 
tends Commissioners Holding Not 


Justified 





The different interpretations of the 
law and the tax regulations on the mat- 
ter of tax exemption of life insurance 
under the Federal estates and income 
tax laws have created a confused situa- 
tion from the standpoint of the agent 
who attempts to advise his clients on 
the subject. The latest comment on this 
subject is by the Commerce Clearing 
House; Inc., and The Eastern Under- 
writer gives herewith a summary of the 
conclusions reached. 

These conclusions are that there is no 
valid theory on which to justify the hold- 
ing of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue under T, D. 4296 that all pro- 
ceeds of policies as to which the insured 
has divested himself of all interest and 
control are not subject to tax. After 
reviewing the law and decisions, this 
opinion goes on to state: 

“Tt is doubtful that the ruling of the 
commissioner and T. D. 4296 are based 
on the theory that the insurance pro- 
visions in question are invalid aside from 
their retroactive application to the extent 
they tax such policy proceeds from un- 
controlled policies. 

“Tf the commissioner is construing that 
presumably valid statute to apply only to 
such controlled policies, then he is going 
beyond its express terms. Furthermore, 
those same provisions in acts as far back 
as the 1918 Act, have been construed 
in the regulations on each Act as taxitig 
such uncontrolled policy proceeds, in the 
manner provided therein, where the poli- 
cies were taken out by the decedent, 
that is, the premiums paid by him. In 
reenacting these same provisions in each 
later Act, including the 1926 Act, with 
such construction having been consist- 
ently placed on them by the Revenue 
Department as they were in each prior 
act, it is arguable that Congress intended 
them in the later acts to be appliéd as 
so interpreted in the prior sale. 

“There still remains in the present 
regulations the statement in article 25 
that the 1926 law ‘provides for the in- 
clusion in the gross estate of * * * ; 
(b) all other insurance to the extent that 
it exceeds in the aggregate $40,000. 
Nothing is said therein that this means 
all other insurance from controlled poli- 
cies. 

“Similarly, in article 28 of the present 
regulations, it is stated that ‘where the 
proceeds of a policy are payable to a 
beneficiary other than to or for the bene- 
fit of the estate, and all the premiums 
were paid by the decedent, the amount 
to be listed on Schedule C of the return 
is the full amount receivable,’ etc. Noth- 
ing is said therein that this holding ap- 
plies only to controlled policies. 

Ruling Held Not Justified 

“We have the statute plainly stating 
that the gross estate shall include the 
excess over $40,000 of the amount receiv- 
able by all other beneficiaries as insur- 
ance under policies (apparently whether 
controlled or uncontrolled) taken out by 
the decedent on his own life. We have 
no Supreme Court decision holding that 
Statute invalid, or invalid to the extent 
it is applied to uncontrolled policies. We 
have the Chase National Bank Supreme 
Court decision, holding that proceeds of 
controlled policies are taxable under pro- 
visions of the act, other than the insur- 
ance provisions, and apparently, regard- 
less of those provisions and regardless 
of when the policies were taken out. 

“We are at a loss, therefore, to arrive 
at any valid theory that justifies the 
holding of the commissioner, that all 
Proceeds of such uncontrolled policies, 
taken out by a decedent on his own life, 
even if after the enactment date of the 
act, are exempt from the 1926 Federal 
Estate Tax. 


“There is also the additional disturbing 


factor, that even in the case of uncon- 
trolled policies taken out by a decedent 
on his life and payable to a beneficiary 
other than his estate, the theory in the 
Tyler case might be invoked, to fix the 
exercisable occasion as the occurrance 
of the death which makes the transfer of 
the proceeds to the beneficiary effective, 
and so a taxable transfer intended to take 
effect at death of the insured who took 
out the policy. 

“The fact that the Revenue Depart- 
ment may elect not to tax insurance pro- 
ceeds under any other provisions of the 
law within the scope of which they might 
otherwise be held to fall, would not pre- 
vent the Board of Tax Appeals or Courts 
from taxing them under applicable pro- 
visions other than the insurance provi- 
sions. The Supreme Court so did in the 
Chase National Bank case. 

“The validity of the Department’s hold- 
ing in T. D. 4296, and in the Commis- 
sioner’s letter thereon, is, therefore, open 
to serious question. There is no assur- 
ance that the Board of Tax Appeals, or 
courts will agree therewith should the 
issue get before them for a decision 
thereon. 

“If said T. D. 4296 is sound, as so 
construed by the Department, then re- 
funds are in order, within the statute of 
limitation period, for any excess Federal 
Estate Tax heretofore paid on any part 
of the proceeds of uncontrolled policies 
taken out by a decedent on his life and 
payable to others than his estate.” 





WILLIAM M. BOOKER TRIBUTE 





Toledo Newspapers Praise Mutual Ben- 
efit Representative for Activities in 
Behalf of His Community 


William M. Booker, representative of 
the Mutual Benefit Life at Toledo, O., 
for J. S. Drewry & Co., has long been 
prominently identified with various civic 
and charitable enterprises in his city. 
He recently retired as chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the city’s Com- 
munity Chest although he will continue 
to maintain an active interest. 

Several editorials appeared in the To- 
ledo newspapers commending Mr. Book- 
er on his public service. 


NEW POLICYHOLDERS’ PAPER 








National Life & Accident Starts “Shield- 
ed Homes” on Quarterly Basis; To 
Have Large Circulation 
The National Life & Accident has 
started publishing a new magazine for 
policyholders called “Shielded Homes.” 
The first issue is sixteen pages, two col- 
ors, in a handy size. The editor is C. 
S. Smith, manager of the company pub- 
licity department. Edrie Doyle is as- 
sistant editor and Elsie Pflasterer as- 

sistant. f 

C. A. Craig, president of the company, 
has a full page message to policyholders 
in the magazine. Household hints, chil- 
dren’s stories and jokes are balanced 
with life insurance messages. One page 
is given over to the radio station, WSM, 
operated by the company at the home 
office in Nashville, Tenn., which is one 
of the largest stations in the South. 

It is expected that the magazine will 
have a circulation of a million a year. 





W. D. BASSETT’S APPOINTMENT 

Winthrop D. Bassett has been appoint- 
ed general agent for the United Life & 
Accident at Hyannis, Mass., the town 
where he was born. Mr. Bassett entered 
the business in 1916 as an agent and at- 
tained a high degree of success. He is 
an active and highly respected citizen 
of his community, an active Mason, and 
his name also appears on the roster of 
Hyannis Rotarians. 





P. W. ROOT HAS STROKE 

Paul W. Root, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies of the Bankers Life of 
Iowa, was stricken with appendicitis 
while attending a conference at the home 
office in Des Moines. He was rushed 
to a hospital and underwent an emer- 
gency operation, which. was successful. 
He is now recovering. 











Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
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A COMPANY 
of OPPORTUNITY 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, JAMES A. FULTON, 
Chairman of the Board President 
On Agency matters address: 
’H. W. Manning, Superintendent of Agencies 
256 Broadway, New York 




















625,852 Prospects 


received advertising letters in first nine months of 1930 


$36,210,101 of Business 


sold on lives of “advertised” prospects in same period. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 























AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 - $1,000,000,000 
1927 - $1,500,000,000 
1930 - $2,000,000,000 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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CENTRAL 
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Old Line Legal Reserve 


Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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First Case Of $500,000 


(Continued from Page 1) 


insurance, a 
because he is an 
soon looked more 
us to consider $500,000 and $500,000 was 
the size of the application.” 


thought he caught quickly 
intelligent fellow. It 
reasonable to both of 


An Interesting Table 


It was the insurance «school of N. Y. 
University which furnished Carroll with 
his arguments. He had been a close 
student of what the director, James El- 
ton Bragg, had said in his lectures. In 
the Equitable office he supplemented 
with further data and information. 

“Are you going to rest on your oars 
now, or are you going to be a real life 
insurance man and repeat?” Carroll was 
asked by The Eastern Underwriter as he 
sat at a quite remarkable table con- 
taining his friend, Eugene Homans, who 
had already influenced about $1,000,000 
of business to the books of the agency 
and who, by the way, looks much more 
attractive than in the news snapshots; 
Cyril Tolley, the husky looking former 
British golf champion who has in a short 
time paid for $175,000, writing a number 
of cases; F. H. Woodman, formerly a 
large writer with Fred Fuller in Spring- 


Crux of Carroll Talk 


The sales talk made by Arthur P. Car- 
roll in writing the $500,000 case on a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange 
follows 

Every dollar you invest in a Whole 
Life or Endowment policy buys a “cross 
section” share in the only type of true 
investment trust which has successfully 
demonstrated through the years essen- 
tial security. 

This huge trust fund is invested in 
prime bonds and in direct first mortgages 
on productive real property, widely 
spread. Each investment unit is selected 
with extreme care by a committee of ex- 
perts, the fundamental basis of selection 
being the measure of security which the 
bond or mortgage loan offers. 

e diversified 

Vertically, 


caiaetaiacil units ar 

and horizontally. 

Government, state, municipal, 
railroad, industrial and public utility 
bonds, farm mortgages and conservative 
loans on homes and urban business prop- 
erties. Horizontally, by the geographical 
locations of the properties against which 
the bonds and mortgages are issued. 


We might regard each bond and mort- 
gage loan as a stout thread, which has 
been selected because of its quality and 
tensile strength. By our vertical diver- 
sification we weave those threads into a 
fabric, each thread strengthening and re- 
inforcing the others. Imagination may 
carry the analogy a bit farther, viz., 
through our geographical diversification 
we re-weave this fabric into a three di- 
mensional tapestry which is self-enforc- 
ing throughout. 


These 
vertically 
by class; 


Thus, when you buy a life insurance 
policy you own a participating share of 
the entire three-dimensional tapestry. To 
all the security which you could 
possibly obtain through the personal se- 
lection of individual investment securi- 
ties, plus the guarantees of principal and 
reasonable return which can be obtained 
only through cross diversification. 


Your life 


you goes 


insurance dollar is secure un- 
less the continent of North America 
should crumble and sink into the sea. 
And, speaking of the sea, evokes another 
idea. When a raindrop fal!s into the 
ocean it becomes a part of that ocean, 
immediately usurping some of the power 
of the sea. Likewise, your thrift dollor, 
almost infinitesimal in itself, gauged by 
the wealth of the nation, becomes an in- 
tegral part of this mighty trust fund 
which furnishes much of the financial 
motive power which keeps American in- 
dustry going. 


Through pooling your investment dol- 


field, and now making good in New 

York, and Edith K. Bauer, who buys 

her gowns in Paris from commissions she 

makes on life insurance she writes along 

Park, Madison and Fifth avenues. 
Praise Bragg 

“T am going to show that this is not a 
flash in the pan,” was Carroll’s confident 
reply. “I got more than one good idea 
out of that. school.” 

“T am strong for it, too,” said young 
Homans. “Put me down as one who 
thinks ‘Jim’ Bragg knows his stuff.” 

There were eighty-five guests at the 
dinner, including wives. In addition to 
the agency members, were the three 
vice-presidents already mentioned; Har- 
ry C, Nolting, superintendent of agents, 
Metropolitan district; Dr. R. M. Daley of 
the Home Office of the Equitable; and 


Roscoe H. Keffer, Aetna Life general 
agent. The only regretful note at the 
dinner was the absence of “Shep” Ho- 


mans, general agent, who was suffering 
from an indisposition which kept him at 
home for the day. The leader of the 
agency in paid lives is Albert Lowe, who 
had seventy-nine cases, Paul Lee led in 
paid volume for the year. 


lar with the other dollars contributed by 
thousands of your fellow policyholders 
you insure your savings. Furthermore, 
you have an investment security of a 
quality and a potentiality which even a 
Government bond cannot match. There 
is a guaranteed market, with real col- 
lateral values effective every minute that 
you own the security. The value of your 
life insurance policy does not depend 
upon business conditions and the flux of 
economic forces. It is guaranteed by 
contract and the integrity of that guar- 
antee is inherent in the unique system of 
three-dimensional diversification. 





ety. 





hands. 


comfort and security in old age. 


policies. 
contract. 


Write 





Two men. 
tive of America’s vast population. 
One, a rising young business or pro- 
fessional man; typical of millions of 
executives, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
teachers, and clerks, all serving soci- 
The other, but one of millions 
in factory and shop, contributing to 
the good of the world with their 


The needs and requirements of 

all classes in society are found in the 

unique full coverage contracts of the United Life providing Single, 
Double, and Triple Indemnity life insurance; non-cancellable, non- 
proratable accident insurance; waiver of premiums and monthly 
income for permanent and total disability—all in one contract. 
These policy contracts protect the insured while he lives; protect 
the future of his loved ones when he is gone; pay off the mortgage 
on the home; pay for the education of the children; provide for 


Every home should own one or more of these life insurance 
Increase your earning capacity through the sale of this 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
UNITED LIFE BUILDING 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


They are representa- 











NO CUT IN PERSONNEL 


Morgan B. Brainard, president Aetna 
Life, and its Affiliated Companies, on 
Thursday night of last week said he had 
no intention of reducing the personnel 
of the companies during the current de- 
pression. 
Mr. 
ployes at a meeting of the 
Men’s Club, 
body 


Such assurance was given by 
3rainard while addressing 1,200 em- 
Aetna Life 
the first gathering of this 
in the new Home Office building 
on Farmington avenue. 





Insurance. 


ance. 


50 UNION SQUARE =: 





“Net Results-- 


the True Measure of Progresse 


The theme of the joint meeting of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers and the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau is well selected. Discussion of it will prove intensely 
interesting and immensely valuable to the institution of Life 


The Guardian applies this measure to its own progress.** 


*Last year, The Guardian’s gain in ordi- 
nary life insurance in force was 11.6% of 
its total in force at the beginning of 1929 
—the third highest ratio among the lead- 
ing companies writing on!y ordinary insur- 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


p99 


* NEW YORK CITY 








Mutual Benefit To Open 
New Michigan Agency 


JANUARY 1 IN GRAND RAPIDS 
Raleigh R. Stotz to Take Charge of 
‘Territory Comprising Central and 
Northern Sections 


Mutual Benefit Life has announced the 
appointment of Raleigh R. Stotz as gen- 
eral agent at Grand Rapids, Mich. His 
territory will comprise the central and 
northern portions of Michigan, while De- 
troit and adjacent territory will continue 
under the management of Johnston & 
Clark. The division of the state 
two general agencies has been cordially 
approved by Johnston & Clark. The 
new territory, which will be producing 
at the rate of about $8,000,000 a year, 
will rank as one of the leading agen- 
cies of the Newark company. 

Mr. Stotz is well qualified for the 
duties which he now assumes, in light 
of his wide experience in selling, super- 
vision, training and management. He 
came with the Detroit agency in 1922, 
starting as assistant to the general agent, 
and for the past few years he has been 
manager of the state division of the 
agency. In June of this year he success- 
fully passed the C.L.U. examinations, be 
ing one of four men in the state of 
Michigan to have won this designatio?. 

A native of Indiana and a gra‘uat 
of the State Teachers’ Col'ege at Terre 
Haute, Mr. Stotz taught school fer three 
years prior to the war. After two years 
in the army—a year of it overs’as as 
first sergeant in the Transpert Corps 
he joined the Training Branch of th 
War Plans Division in Washington, as 
sisting in preparing educational mv eri 
for the army and delivering lectures @' 
army camps. It was after relinquishin: 
this position that he came to Detroit in 
1922 and subsequently began his carec' 
with the Muiual Benefit. 
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TAKES IN ANOTHER BANS 

The Underwri‘crs Trust Co. of Nev 
Vork and Tasien Exchange Bans 
have consolidated and the cffice of the 
latter bank will continue to be operate: 
under the name of the Underwriters 
Trust Co. This is the second bank that 
the Underwriters Trust has absorbed 
since it was organized last year. Hora- 
tio N. Kelsey is chairman of the board 
of the Underwriters Trust. 
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May Drop Commission 
On All Replacements 


BEING URGED ON COMPANIES 








To Kill Off Twisting; Life Underwriters 
Holding Conferences With Life 
Agency Officers Group 





A special committee of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York 
City, headed by Julian S. Myrick, has 
held a series of conferences with a com- 
mittee of the Life Agency Officers As- 
sociation (of which Frank L. Jones, 
vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society is chairman) for the 
purpose of devising a plan for the curb- 
ing of twisting practices in New York 
City. 

One method, which is being given se- 
rious consideration and is said to have 
the approval of the majority of those on 
the two committees and other company 
executives who were invited to be pres- 
ent, is to ask the companies not to pay 
any commission on replacement policies 
regardless of the circumstances of the 
individual case. The grounds given for 
this suggestion are that it would be the 
most effective weapon that could be used 
and it was contended by a number of 
those in the conferences that the per- 
centage of legitimate replacements is ex- 
tremely small and not sufficient to stand 
in the way of an effective, constructive 
plan for the elimination of twisting. 

The Life Underwriters Association 
committee is composed of these men: 
Julian S. Myrick, Mutual, chairman; 
Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable Society, 
president of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York City; J. C. McNa- 
mara, Guardian; E. J. Sisley, Trayelers; 
A. P. Woodward, Connecticut General; 
George A. Kederich, New York Life, and 
William F. Atkinson, Northwestern Mu- 
tual. 

The Life Agency Officers committee 
was made up of Frank L. Tones, vice- 
president of the Equitable Society, chair- 
man; M. Albert Linton, vice-president, 
Provident Mutual; K. A. Luther, vice- 
president, Aetna Life; George H. Chace, 
assistant secretary, Prudential; J. M. 
Holcombe, manager, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. 

President Simon of the Life Under- 
writers Association is a strong advocate 
of dropping commission on all replace- 
ment policies and expresses himself as 
confident such action would eliminate 
most of the twisting by removing the 
motive for it. 





HEAR E. B. THURMAN 





Chicago General Agent Talks Before 
Davenport Association of Life 
Underwriters 


E. B. Thurman, general agent in Chi- 
cago of the New England Mutual, was 
principal speaker at the Christmas din- 
ner party of the Davenport Life Under- 
writers’ Association. Karl Madden of 
the Penn Mutual was master of cere- 
monies. Among other things Mr. Thur- 
man said: 

“Nothing is more common than the un- 
successful man with talent. Fact is noth- 
ing only in relationship to desire. Life 
is a grindstone—whether it grinds a man 
down or polishes him up depends on 
what he is made of. : 

“The man who knows how will always 
have a job—but he will always be work- 
ing for the man who knows why.” 








HARPER K: BEEGLE DIES 


Harper Keyser Beegle, one of the vet- 
erans of the Edward A. Woods Co. of 
Pittsburgh, passed away recently at his 
home in Gibsonia, Pa. He was fifty-five 
years of age and had spent thirty-one 
years with the Equitable agency. He 
joined the company as stenographer to 
Mr. Woods, and a short time later en- 
tered the field where he attained con- 
siderable success. 


WHAT | WANT 


IN A LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY » » » » » » 


500 Agents Select Ten Points 
by Which We Test NYNL 


Glenn D. Mathews, publisher of the Insurance Magazine of Kansas 
City, asked 1,000 life insurance men, “What four things do you most 
want in a life insurance company?” Five hundred replies were received, 
and the nine items most commonly mentioned were as follows, each item 
being mentioned the number of times indicated in the parentheses follow- 
ing: 1. Strength and Reliability (195), 2. Modern Policies (135), 
3. Personal Contact (105), 4. Low Net Cost (84), 5. Promptness (54), 
6. Training (48), 7. Commission (48), 8. Conservation (42), 9. Adver- 
tising and Selling Helps (39). 


1. Strength and Reliability 


NWNL is financially impregnable. It has more than ample surplus 
and its well diversified investments are of the choicest variety. The 
fact that the members of its board, all of whom are leaders in finance, 
transportation, or industry, take an unusually active interest in its 
affairs is widely recognized as a distinctive feature of its management. 
The company is 46 years old. Three of the board and two of the 
senior officers have served for over a quarter of a century. 

In all of its dealings with the public and its agents NWNL has proven 
itself not only thoroughly reliable but universally liberal. It observes 
the spirit as well as the letter of its contracts. 


2. Modern Policies 


From ordinary life, which every company has, to the Income Indemnity 
policy, which probably no other company has as yet, the Northwestern 
National Life has a complete line of policy contracts. There are both 
participating and non-participating policies, including the famous 
Home Protector “Family Income,” Modified Life, Pension Bond, 
Children’s policies, and many other unusual forms, in addition to all 
of the usual policies. 


3. Personal Contact 


The entire official staff of the Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company, is “agency minded.” Consequently the door of every office 
is open at all times to the fieldmen of the Company, and an exception- 
ally cordial and intimate relationship exists between the officers and 
the men of the field force. Agency conventions held regularly provide 
a great opportunity for fostering this friendly relationship. 


4. Low Net Cost 


The record of NWNL in the matter of low net cost needs no comment. 
The NWNL agent has nothing to fear from low cost competition. 


5. Promptness 


The machinery set up for the prompt issuance of policies is exception- 
ally efficient, and it is firmly believed that no company is handling its 
issues more speedily. It is a policy throughout the office to speed up 
correspondence with agents. 


6. Training 


A splendid correspondence course from the Home Office, and schools 
of instruction held in general agencies are the backbone of NWNL 
training. No NWNL agent need be without a good life insurance edu- 
cation. The Agents’ Library conducted at the Home Office, whereby 
almost any valuable life insurance book can be obtained by any of 
its field men without charge, is an important feature. All books neces- 
sary to complete a'course of study for the C. L. U. degree are avail- 
able. 


7. Commission 


NWNL is not a high commissicn company. Neither are its commis- 
sions the lowest. Its aim is to compensate its agents fully for their 
work without increasing the cost of insurance unreasonably. 


8. Conservation 


NWNL has been one of the leaders in the conservation movement and 
has won an enviable reputation as a company with a high renewal 
ratio. Its methods of co-operation with agents to help them organize 
their conservation work have been long in effect and are constantly 
being improved. 


9. Advertising and Selling Helps 


An excellent mail advertising service without charge and a diversified 
supply of advertising literature are available to all NWNL agents and 
are generally recognized as superior. Many other advertising and 
sales helps are offered. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, Presivent 
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Bill Aims to Change 
Industrial Policies 


SENATE COMMITTEE HEARING 





James F. Little and Frederic G. Dunham 
Explam to Committee Why 
Bill Is Harmful 





James F. Little, second vice-president 
and associate actuary of The Prudential, 
and Frederic G. Dunham, associate gen- 
eral counsel of the Metropolitan, ap- 
peared at a hearing last week before a 
senate subcommittee on insurance and 
banks which was considering a bill de- 
signed to make changes in the form of 
industrial life policies. Percy E. Bud- 
long, of Washington, D. C., argued that 
industrial policyholders are at a disad- 
vantage because the application is not 
made a part of the contract and he fur- 
ther advocated that a beneficiary should 
be named in the industrial policies. 

James F. Little, second vice-president 
and associate actuary of The Prudential 
Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., contended 
that if the defense of sound health were 
taken away as proposed in a substitute 
for the bill (S. 1903), fraudulent and dis- 
honest policyholders would gain at the 
expense of the honest ones. To attach 
applications to policies would cost his 
company $500,000 annually, considerably 
more than the saving that could be ef- 
fected in combating fraudulent claims, 
he said. Likewise, he said, a proposal 
to have the insurance companies inves- 
tigate the health of the insured would 
cost his company $10,000,000. Mr. Little 
said that the ratio of disputed industrial 
claims to those paid by his company is 
1.1 per 1,000, while in ordinary insurance 
the ratio is 5.6 per 1,000. | 

Frederic G. Dunham, associate general 
counsel of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York City, explained the 
value of the “facility of payment” clause 
to the industrial policyholder. Only in 
one case in a thousand, he said, is there 
any dispute as to who should receive 
the money. Under this clause it is pos- 
sible for the insured’s family to get the 
proceeds promptly at the time when most 
needed, he stated, without any formality 
or red tape. pee ae 

Companies writing industrial insurance, 
it was pointed out, can only keep in 
business by retaining the good will of 
their policyholders so it is evident that 
there is no dissatisfaction on their part. 





FIRST BIRTHDAY OF WJDX 





Lamar Life Radio Station Celebrates An- 
niversary with Two Fine Programs; 
Company Officers Speak 

WJDX, the Lamar Life Radio Broad- 
casting Station, celebrated its first an- 
niversary Sunday, December 7, by two 
birthday programs in which officials of 
the National Broadcasting Co. officials 
of the Lamar Life, the mayor of Jack- 
son, Miss., performers from WSMB, and 
other Mississippi talent took part. 

The program included a message from 
President H. S. Weston read by Dr. J. 
O. Segura, one by General Manager C. 
W. Welty, and one by W. Dudley Owens, 
secretary of the company? Mayor Wal- 
ter A. Scott of Jackson was high in his 
praise of the Lamar Life Station, and 
took occasion to thank the company for 
the fine work it is doing for the city. 





MRS. W. D. VAN DYKE DIES 

Mrs. William D. Van Dyke, wife of 
the president of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life of Milwaukee, died last Fri- 
day at the Van Dyke home in that city 
after a long illness. She was seventy- 
three years old. 

Mrs. Van Dyke was a member of a 
prominent Milwaukee pioneer family. In 
addition to Mr. Van Dyke, she is sur- 
vived by three children. 
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Practical Sugges ions to Help the Man With the Rate 





Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


Many men hesitate 


New to make a resolution 
Year's because they feel 
Resolutions that the breaking of 


it is inevitable, and 
whenever a resolution is broken it weak- 
ens one’s will-power. All of that may 
be true, says the “Monthly Message” of 
the Kansas City Life, and still that is 
not conclusive argument against the val- 
ue of New Year’s resolutions. The house 
organ suggests that agents select three 
or four of the following resolutions— 
things that they actually desire to do: 

Resolve to write an application every 
week during the whole year; or 

Resolve to call on ten people every 
day during the whole year; or 

Resolve to plan your day’s work every 
night before you go to bed; 

Resolve to study the life insurance 
business one hour every day; 

Resolve to do a kind act 
one else every day; 

Resolve to program your time in such 
a way as to assure that there will be 
no lost motion; 

Resolve to keep a daily record of your 
activities in order to determine just how 
much time you are actually spending in 
front of a prospect, and just how much 
that time is worth; 

Resolve, in a general way, to be a bet- 
ter life insurance man thi. year than you 
were last. If you can’t make this latter 


for some- 


resolution and follow it through, then 

you ought to get out of the business. 
* * 

“That no one, no 

Uncertainty Of matter what his 

A Dignified present status or 

“Sunset” condition, can be 


sure of a dignified 
‘sunset of life’ was brought home to Am- 
erica by the multitude of former influ- 
ential business men, lawyers, engineers 
and other respected members of the 
community who find themselves destitute 
in their declining years,” says the “Old 
Age Security Herald,” quoted in the New 
York “Times.” 
Applications for aid under the New 
York state old age security law totaled 
6,000 in New York City during the first 


three weeks, with probably — 15,000 
throughout the state for the same 
period, A few of the applicants were: 


a doctor of philosophy with credentials 
from some of the nation’s leading literary 
and scientific men; a politician who had 
entertained Presidents Roosevelt and 
Taft in his home; a once famed ballerina 
who had danced before royalty, but failed 
to save against the time when grace and 


charm had gone; an ostrich feather man- 
ufacturer who lost the $100,000 he had 
accumulated, when the vogue for simpler 
millinery came in; the designer of Mrs. 
Taft’s inaugural gown, and an old man 
who lost his life savings of $4,000 through 
failure of the bank in which he had de- 
posited it for safe keeping. 
. = ce 


“Would you care to 
sacrifice some of your 
best securities at 
present prices?” 

Ask any well-to-do 
man that question, says “The Travelers 
Protection,” and his answer is almost 
certain to be “No!” But, unless he has 
an adequate amount of life insurance 
to provide the large amount of cash that 
is always needed to settle an estate— 
his executors might have to do that very 
thing, if his death should occur at a time 
like the present. 

The slump in the stock market affords 
a timely and effective reason for solicit- 
ing wealthy and well-to-do men for from 
$10,000 to $100,000, or more life insur- 
ance, payable in a lump sum, to be used 
to pay Federal estate and state inherit- 
ance taxes, debts, loans or securities and 
administration costs of their estates. 

At a time like this, $10,000 life insur- 
ance may spare the sacrifice of securities 
that cost $20,000, and may again be worth 
that sum in a year or two. 
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Winning Over 
Well-To-Do 
Prospects 


The sensible and 
The Creed human creed of a 
Of well known New 


John B. Cannon York Life represent- 
ative, John B. Can- 

non of Spartanburg, S. C., is as follows: 

“A little more kindness, 

little less creed, 

little more giving, 

little less greed. 

little more smile, 

little less frown, 

little less kicking 

man when he’s down. 

little more ‘we,’ 

little less ‘I,’ 

little more laugh, 

little less cry. 

A little more flowers 

On the pathway of life, 

And fewer on graves 

At the end of the strife.” 
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J. F. R. Glaccum of the commercial 
department of the New York office of 
the “Insurance Field” is the father of 
an eight and one-half pound girl, Ann 
Elizabeth, born this month. 











Among America’s Industrial Life Leaders 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Of America 


Now Leading Forty Other Companies With Over $120,000,000 In Force 
And More Than $23,000,000 In Ordinary 


Growing Stronger and Stronger Every Day 
A Good Company to Represent 
Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 











to Age 65 next birthday. 


Independence Square 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for protection. 
Modern policies are issued on both Industrial and Ordinary plans from birth 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of 
potential policyholders back of every door-bell. 


THERE IS A HOME LIFE POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 











Indiana University Courses 


Each academic year the School of 
Commerce of Indiana University offers 
four courses in Insurance under the su- 
pervision of Professor Fred. V. Chew. 

Two of these courses are devoted to 
the institution of Life Insurance, one 
covers Property Insurance and the other 
Casualty Insurance. Enrollments in 
these classes total more than one hun- 
dred twenty-five students each year. 

The purpose of such courses is two- 
fold: first, to train young business men 
to become intelligent buyers and con- 
sumers of insurance; second, to prepare 
those students who expect to enter 
some phase of insurance as a life work. 
Approximately 8.5% of the alumni of 
Indiana University’s School of Com- 
merce are now insurance men. 

The property’ insurance course covers 
such fundamental topics as the function 
of fire insurance, policy contracts, types 
of insurance carriers, co-insurance, re- 
insurance, rates and rating methods, 
procedure in loss adjustments, agency 
and brokerage relations, legal aspects of 
insurance and various allied lines includ- 
ing use and occupancy, title insurance 
and credit insurance. 

The casualty insurance course intro- 
duces such major.fields of insurance as 
accident, health, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, general liability and property dam- 
age, automobile casualty lines, and bur- 
glary and robbery, together with addi- 
tional coverages such as plate glass, 
boiler explosion, sprinkler leakage, water 
damage, check alteration and forgery, 


and malpractice insurarice. 

Professor Chew also has charge of a 
study group of thirty life underwriters 
in Indianapolis under the auspices of the 
Indianapolis Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. These men are now preparing 
for the next Chartered Life Underwriter 
examination offered by the American 
College of Life Underwriters. Profes- 
sor Chew is one of the eight university 
instructors in the United States who 
have been awarded the C.L.U. degree in 
Life Underwriting. 


CHICAGO CASHIER DROWNS 

George E. Gallagher, cashier of the 
National Life of U. S. A., in Chicago, 
drove his motor car off a concrete park- 
ing block and into Lake Michigan Mon- 
day night, apparently while his vision 
was obscured by snow, and drowned. 








ANTHONY CONONICO PROMOTED 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has 
announced the promotion of Anthony 
Cononico to an assistant managership at 
the North Hudson district in New Jer- 
sey. He has been associated with the 
company for some time. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 
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34 N assau Street 


President 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 





The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 
to the principles of general. business. Those who achieve in this 

work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THE Mutua Lire Insurance Company or New York 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 





New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Prudential Housing As 
Low As $12.50 A Room 


LAW PERMITS RENT OF $16.25 








President Duffield Explains How Rent 
Charge Is Arrived At In Build- 


ing Project 





Although under the New Jersey law 
the Prudential of Newark would be per- 
mitted to charge $16.25 per room rent 
in connection with the housing project 
which the company has undertaken in 
the downtown congested section of New- 
ark, the company hopes to be able to 
keep the rent as low as $12.50 per room. 
President Edward D. Duffield of the 
Prudential explained in a statement how 
these figures are arrived at as there 
seemed to be some misunderstanding on 
the part of the public in connection with 
an application filed with the City Com- 
mission. 

“The application in question,” Mr. 
Duffield said, “was filed by the company 
with the City Commission to comply 
with the law of the state. This law 
required the Prudential to submit a 
schedule of rents which would enable 
it to spread the entire cost of the pro- 
ject over a period of twenty years and 
at the same time earn a return of 5% 
on the investment. This would fix the 
maximum rents which we could be al- 
lowed to charge under the law. It would 
have called for a charge of $16.25 per 
room per month. However, there has 
never been the slightest intention of 
charging any such sum. The statement 
filed showed that the company was pre- 
pared to accept a return of 4% on the 
investment instead of the 5% allowed 
by law and that it intended to spread 
the cost over a longer period than the 
twenty years provided for in the statute.” 


To Keep Rent as Low as Possible 


Continuing Mr. Duffield said: “Our 
schedules show that if the Prudential 
extended the term to thirty-four years 
and the 4% return basis were used, the 
charge per room per month would be 
$13.01. We endeavored to make it clear, 
however, that the Prudential expected 
to be able to fix the rent at approxim- 
ately $12.50 per room per month. In 
other words, while we would be entitled 
under the law to fix a rate of $16.25, it 
was our hope that the building could be 
constructed at such a cost as to justify 
a reduction to not more than $12.50. 

“There has been some reference to 
bonds to be issued in connection with 
this enterprise. I do not know how this 
arose, for at no time has a bond issue 
heen contemplated, nor can I conceive 
how it would have any connection with 
the matter. There has been some sug- 
gestion that the three and four room 
apartments would not meet the needs of 
the community we were seeking to serve. 
While some five room apartments will 
he provided, the experience of the man- 
agement of every housing development 
inspected in other cities proves conclu- 
sively that the principal demand was for 
three and four room apartments. We, 
therefore, had our plans prepared ac- 
cordingly. 

_ “The distinctive feature of these build- 
Ings is the fact that only 39% of the 
block area will be occupied by the build- 
ings, a very much lesser per cent. than 
that usually utilized. Our purpose in re- 


Stricting the area to be so occupied was - 


in order that the park and playground 
features, to which 61% of the land is 
devoted, should prove attractive and 


beneficial to the tenants of the apart- 
ments.” 





WRITES 58 APPS IN NOVEMBER 


_ Thirty-six agents of the Lincoln Nat- 
ional Life averaged eighteen applications 
apiece during the month of November. 
lhe leader in this group was J. Sheppard 
Jr., of Colorado, with fifty-eight appli- 
cations. C. R. Gowen of Utah was second 
with forty-two applications, and T. I. 


Ramer _ of Pennsylvania, third, with 
thirty-six, 








The Backbone 
Of Our Sales Campaign 


The business situation has changed many times 
in the twelve years that have passed since we began 
to feature our Life Income Plan. 


Today this contract is more attractive than ever 
and forms the backbone of our 1930-1931 Sales 
Campaign. 


We find more people willing to practice thrift 
through life insurance than ever before. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Over a Billion in Force 




















SELLING ANNUITIES? 


More people with money 
now buying Annuities 
Our booklet, “AN INCOME FOR LIFE” de- 


scribes the attractive features of Canada Life 
Annuities which are the 


“BEST SELLERS” 


shows rates, etc. Got YOUR copy?—Phone 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


THE CANADA LIFE 
110 WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Beekman 6141-2-3 

















Harry H. Kay Heads 
Boston Association 


SUCCEEDS GEORGE H. TRACY 





Metropolitan Life Manager Was Elected 
At Meeting Last Week; P. J. Craffey 


Executive Committee Chairman 





The newly elected president of the 
Boston Life Underwriters’ Association 
is Harry H. Kay, who for several years 
has been the manager of the Metropol- 
itan Life in Boston. He was second vice- 
president of the association during the 
past year. Mr. Kay succeds George H. 
Tracy, Fidelity Mutual general agent, 
who was presented with a beautiful gold 
watch by the Boston group for his ac- 
complishments for the association the 
past year, the most outstanding being 
the splendid increase in membership. 

Mr. Kay will be assisted in his ad- 
ministration by an able board, including 
Earl G. Manning, the John Hancock, and 
James M. Woodhouse, Boston general 
agent of the Union Central, as vice- 
presidents; Merle G. Summers of Moore 
& Summers, New England Mutual gen- 
eral agents, as secretary-treasurer; and 
Door Viele, executive secretary. The new 
chairman of the executive committee is 
P. J. Craffey, head of the Dorchester 
branch of the Metropolitaa Life. 

The new officers were elected at a 
buiness meeting held Thursday of last 
week in the Chamber of Commerce, and 
which was followed by a banquet. The 
chief entertainer -of the evening was 
Billy B. Van, well known former comed- 
ian of the American stage, who gave a 
talk on “Selling New England Sunshine.” 
Musical selections were given by Walter 
Sheriff, boy soprano, and also greatly 
enjoyed. 





EXTRA INDUCEMENTS BANNED 





Alabama Commissioner to Bar Life Com- 
panies from Offering Special Con- 
siderations With Policies 
After January 1 no life company op- 
erating in Alabama will be permitted to 
issue policies of life insurance which, 
in addition to the regular benefits pro- 
vided in the contracts, guarantee the 
payment of a specific amount of money 
or the issuance of shares of the capital 
stocks of the company or shares of the 

capital stock of other corporations. 
State Superintendent of Insurance 
George H. Thigpen sent out a ruling 
to this effect last week to all life com- 
panies doing business in the state. In 
answer to an inquiry Mr. Thigpen said 
that several companies engaged in busi- 
ness in Alabama have been offering such 
extra inducements. The practice is in 
violation of Section 475 of Alabama in- 
surance laws, the commissioner holds. 





THE NEXT N. Y. U. COURSE 





Winter Term of Life Insurance Train- 
ing Course Begins January 5; Limited 
to Seventy-five Members 
The winter term of the Life Insur- 
ance Training Course at New York Uni- 
versity will begin Monday, January 5 
and will continue for eleven weeks. Class 
days are Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays and the student may elect 
to attend either the afterngon or eve- 
ning sessions, although no evening ses- 
sions will be held on January 5 and 
February 10. On these days students will 
attend the afternoon session. The class 

is limited to seventy-five members. 

The faculty of the New York Univer- 
sity course includes James Elton Bragg, 
director; Newman L. Hoopingarner, pro- 
fessor of business psychology; and three 
men prominent in the sales end of the 
business: Leon Gilbert Simon, Horace H. 
Wilson, and A. Rushton Allen. Six sub- 
jects are taken up in the course: the 
functions of life insurance; practical sell- 
ing methods; principles of life insurance; 
psychology of human needs; business in- 
surance; and wills, trusts, estates, and 
taxes. 
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Fulton Urges | Sale 
Of Specific Policies 


SENSIBLE TIP FOR AGENTS 





Majority of Buyers Respond More 
Quickly to Definite Need Contract 
Than to Full Program 





There is plenty of good common 
sense for agents in “The Package Idea,” 
an article written by President James 
A. Fulton of the Home Life for the De- 
’ monthly pa- 
per of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ 
Association. By the title the author 
means a specific policy designed to meet 
a definite need as contrasted with a com- 
prehensive program designed to cover 
all needs. 

The following plan is recommended by 
Mr. Fulton for the vast majority of life 
underwriters: select two or three poli- 
cies which meet definite needs; perfect 
a sales talk in each cf those policies— 
a sales talk which shall be brief, yet 
adequate and cameo-like in its clearness; 
intelligently and persistently carry out 
a prospecting campaign that will keep 
a constant group of prospects available 
to whom these sales stories should be 
told. 

“After all,” says President Fulton, “the 
majority of buyers of life insurance will 
respond more quickly to the package 
idea than they will to the scientifically 
worked out program. It is quite true 
that a group of life insurance policies 
purchased one at a time to meet these 
specific needs would not cover as ade- 
quately the needs of the individuals as 
would a comprehensive program worked 
out by a competent life underwriter in 
possession of all the facts. The urgent 
thing, however, is that the man shall 
get his needs covered some way, and as 
a practical matter, most men will buy 
only in piece meal fashion and through 
what I call the package idea. Moreover, 
the average life insurance salesman does 
not have the time nor does he get the 
opportunity to ever work out a compre- 
hensive insurance program. In this day 
of hurry and bustle he must, in most 
cases, claim his prospect’s attention with 
a specific idea. and secure his assent 
quickly or not at all. 


cember “Life Underwriter,’ 


A Pertinent Analogy 


“To illustrate my point, I should like 
to turn, for a minute, to another line of 
endeavor. 

“Tt is a highly desirable thing that the 
average man should possess some group 
of books that will make him acquainted 
with the great: literature of all time. 
Books are a peculiarly individual thing. 
The desirable thing would be that this 
average man sit down with some one 
who was an authority on literature and 
have that some one pick for him a library 
that would be peculiarly adapted to his 
own needs and tastes. Practically, this 
is impossible and so years ago a publish- 
ing ‘house induced President Eliot of 
Harvard to select a group of books that 
would give the average man at least a 
passing acquaintance with literature. 

“Tens of thousands of these books have 
been sold. Their possession has meant 
much to the people who have bought 
them. Any one of the possessors of the 
Harvard Classic would have been better 
off if he could have had expert advice 
in choosing an individual set of books, 
but the point is, he could rarely have 
had such expert advice, and therefore 
probably could never have had an indi- 
vidual set of books. 

“It was the package idea that resulted 
in these countless people getting some 
insight into real literature.” 





REACHES $11,000,000 MARK 
The Stewart, Hencken & Will agency 
of The Prudential in New York City will 
exceed its estimated paid production fig- 
ure of $10,500,000 by $500,000, according 
to late reports. This figure represents 
a very substantial gain over 1929, 


George Washington 
Life’s New Contract 


FAMILY 





INCOME ENDOWMENT 





Monthly Income of 1% of Face Amount 
Provided; Amounts Not Less 
Than $3,000 





The “Family Income Endowment Plan” 
is the name of the new policy being is- 
sued by the George Washington Life of 
Charleston, W. Va. It provides for the 
payment of a monthly income of 1% of 
the face of the policy to continue for 
twenty years, less the number of com- 
plete years which the insured has lived 
since issued. 

For instance, on a policy of $5,000, the 
beneficiaries will receive a monthly in- 
come of $50 per month for twenty years 
if the insured dies at any time during 
the first policy year, after which the 
monthly income ceases and the sum in- 
sured, $5,000 is paid; if the policyholder 
dies at any time during the second pol- 
icy year the beneficiaries will receive 
$50 per month for nineteen years, and 
in like manner during the twenty year 
period. During the income period the 
children will become self-supporting and 
the face of the policy paid at the ex- 
piration of the income period will suffice 
for the remainder of the life of the ben- 
eficiary. 

The contract will be issued at ages 
twenty to fifty, inclusive, on the lives 
of both men and women, and in amounts 
of not less than $3,000. The company 
will not permit the conversion of any 
of its other policies to the new plan, 
with the exception of term. Disability 
and double indemnity benefits may be 
included. 

Here is an illustration of some premium 
rates on the new policy on $1,000 of in- 
surance: 


Age Annual Semi-Annual 
20 $23.94 $12.21 
30 29.45 15.02 
40 40.406 20.63 
50 63.82 32.55 





A CLEVER ARTICLE 





“Equiowa” Walks Away With 1930 Hon- 
ors for “Most Quoted” Story; Based 
On Want Ad 

The most widely quoted “newspaper 
story” of the year in life insurance cir- 
cles is the one published originally by 
“Equiowa,” house organ of the Equitable 
of Iowa, based on the want ad in the 
Chicago “Tribune” for “elderly man—de- 
serving; needing dignified, light work; 
small salary; those with former business 
or professional experience preferred; 
state age, education, former position in 
life and salary acceptable.” 

Company after company has copied 


this story in its agency publication. Two: 


papers using this story recently are 
“Points” of the Mutual Life and the 
Illinois Life “Bulletin.” 





RELIANCE RAISES DIVIDENDS 


A general increase in dividends to pol- 
icyholders, affecting all participating 
policies, has been approved for 1931 by 
the board of directors of the Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh. This is the eighth 
consecutive increase in dividends to Re- 
liance policyholders in the past eight 
years. 





ROCHESTER VETERANS DINE 


Rochester veterans of the life and other 
insurance fields held an unusual dinner 
on Christmas Eve. They invited as spe- 
cial guests all men who have served in 
this business for twenty to forty years. 
Among those present were many who 
are approaching the forty year roll of 
honor. 





“People have money to spend for the 
things they have been made to want.’— 
“New England Pilot.” 
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Over THREE BILLION DOLLARS has been paid 
by New York Life Insurance Company under its Policy : 






Contracts. Of this total, more than Two Billion Dollars § 






was paid to and on account of Living Policy-holders. | 
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New York Life Insurance Company 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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SECRET TO BE OUT NEXT WEEK 





Interests Behind Inter-Southern Deal to 
Become Known When Missouri State 
Life Board Personnel Is Announced 


When the contract between the Key- 
stone Holding Co. and the Inter-South- 
ern Life was signed, December 22 was 
set as the date of the final payment. 
The money changed hands on Monday 
of this week. The Keystone purchase is 
of nearly 2,000,000 shares of the 3,100,000 
outstanding. It is reported that some 
prominent bankers are in the deal, and 
these interests will be disclosed next 
week at the time some new directors of 
the Missouri State Life are elected in 
St. Louis. 

Two of the best known men in recip- 
rocal insurance, Charles M. Howell, 


prominent Kansas City attorney, and T. 
H. Mastin, are to be directors of the 
Missouri State Life, succeeding Rogers 
Caldwell and his father, James E. Cald- 
well. Eugene D. Nims of St. Louis has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
the Missouri State to succeed James E. 
Caldwell. 





INTER-SOUTHERN STOCK SALE 





Home Life of Arkansas to Add $800,000 
from Stock Sales to Strengthen 
Reserve 

Proceeds of the sale of Inter-South- 
ern Life stock amounting to $800,000, 
which was held in escrow under the con- 
tract by which Caldwell & Co. acquired 
certain holdings in the A. B. Banks: in- 
terests, will be used by the Home Life 
of Arkansas in building up its reserves. 

An order to this effect was made this 
week by Circuit Judge Richard Mann 
with the consent of Elmo Walker, re- 
ceiver for the Home Fire and Home Acci- 
dent companies, who, after inquiry, de- 
cided that those two companies had no 
claim upon the money. : 





JOHN C. McNAMARA BREAKFAST 





New York Agency Celebrates Remark- 
able One-Day Production of Decem- 
ber 12; Tokens Presented Members 


In appreciation of the remarkable 
one-day production of the John C. Mc- 
Namara Organization of the Guardian 
Life, Friday, December 12, a breakfast 
was given the agency Monday morning 
in the Hotel Commodore. There were 
about 100 in attendance. 

Donald Russell, manager of the or- 
vanization’s up-town branch and leader 
in volume for the day, presided as toast- 
master. Among those who gave talks 
were Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical di- 
rector of the Guardian; W. L. Hadley, 
secretary of The Eastern Underwriter; 
and John C. McNamara, Jr. Bronze 
coins were presented the agency mem- 
bers in remembrance of the unusual pro- 
duction feat. Inscribed on them were 
the results of the one-day campaign: 245 
lives written, 107 prepaid, by 86 men, for 
a total of $1,902,300; and these sayings: 
“Not a luck but an inspiration piece”; 
and “Best effort proves the futility of 
poor effort.” 





GARRISON AGENCY PARTY 


The P. R. Garrison agency of The’ 


Prudential at 217 Broadway, New York, 
held a Christmas party last Saturday in 
the offices during which there was danc- 
ing, singing and Manager Garrison pre- 
sented gifts to the office staff. A Christ- 
mas collection was taken for Tom Noo- 
nan’s Chinatown Mission which netted 
$70. Among those who took an active 
part in connection with the party were 
Assistant Managers J. E. O’Neil, Charles 
J. Weppler, Jerome Siegel, Aaron Press 
and Robert H. Jessup. 

The Garrison Ordinary agency has 
pledged itself for $30,000,000 production 
for. 1931 and each of the four brokerage 
assistants have pledged $5,000,000 toward 
the amount. 


TOOMBS MAY SOON GO FREE 





Missouri Supreme Court Decides Former 
International Life Head Need Not 
Serve Extra Term 


Should the state fail to press additional 
charges against Roy C. Toombs, former 
president of the International Life of 
St. Louis, who is now serving a three- 
year term in the Missouri penitentiary 
on conviction of illegal issue of stock of 
that company, it would be possible for 
him to be released in November, 1931. 
The Missouri Supreme Court has just 
decided that Toombs will not have to 
serve an additional three-year term in 
connection with the issuance of a second 
certificate for 3,000 shares of the over- 
issue of stock. The court’s action auto- 
matically kills a third charge on the 
over-issue of stock. Circuit Attorney 
Franklin Miller of St. Louis has not 
determined his future course as to pend- 
ing charges against Toombs. 





LOUIS M. KING DIES 
Louis M. King, who was associated 
with the Mutual Life at Portland, Me., 
from 1910 until 1928, died in Indianapolis 
last Saturday at the age of sixty-seven 
years. He was prominent in the Maine 
Life Underwriters’ Association. 








1851 1930 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 

“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 

BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 




















WANTED 


Man with experience in training and supervision of 
Life Insurance Salesmen. 
. Clay W. Hamlin Co., 

General Agents 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Rand Bldg., Buffalo, New York 

















attitude. 





Maybe You Need 
A New Pair of Glasses 


As you look into the New Year, 1931, what do you see? How is 
your vision—what is your mental attitude as you contemplate the 


coming twelve months and the opportunities offered? 


During 1930, too many of us have been looking through “dark 


glasses.” As we turn to 1931, we need a new vision—a new mental 


Such a new outlook will stir up new ambitions—will encourage us 
to attempt bigger things, fix a bigger goal—and will inspire new 


ideas and new ways of meeting that goal. 


We extend to every insurance representative, in every line, our 
heartiest best wishes for continued Health, Happiness and Pros- 


perity as we enter the great new year of 1931. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


Over a Billion and a Quarter Dollars of Life Insurance in Force. 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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SAMUEL ALCORN 


Samuel Alcorn is retiring from the 
service of the Metropolitan Life, follow- 
ing long years with that company, an 
announcement which will cause hardly a 
ripple among the awesome actuaries, the 
wary underwriters, the cautious investors, 
the clever production heads of that com- 
pany; and yet, Samuel Alcorn is an im- 
portant man in the organization who will 
be missed by many. Those who will 
note that he is no longer on the job are 
largely the visitors to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., especially people 
whose calls take them to the Fourth 
avenue entrance en route to see Vice- 
Presidents Kavanagh, Campbell, Knight 
and hundreds of other people and who 
are guided to these offices by Samuel 
Alcorn. 


So now you have Sam’s identity. He 
is a uniformed usher, a private cop, if 
you please; a loyal servant who is al- 
ways there if you are there. 


In this machine age with its duties so 
often routine, we frequently see very 
happy persons performing what may ap- 
pear to be humble tasks, but whose very 
presence proves a magnet pulling sun- 
shine through mortar in the giant busi- 
ness homes of stone and steel. Such 
personalities help create an atmosphere 
of individuality, stamp the difference be- 
tween one institution and another. It 
is a personality which can only become 
known through public contact. And it is 
in public contact that Sam Alcorn has 
been an asset to the Metropolitan Life. 

How often do we enter a_ business 
building and feel that we are an atom? 
How we sometimes shrink under the 
scorn of an elevator starter, a haughty 
information clerk, a too queenly secre- 
tary; yes, even an office boy has made 
us shiver with the sudden realization 
of our inconsequence. But when we have 
met Sam it has increased our stature, 
lightened our day, made us more ex- 
pansive. Such a warm greeting it is 
that he gives us; such polite curiosity 
about our well-being and that of our 
family; such chatty comments about his 
chiefs, each one a hero to Sam; such 
anxiety as he asks if we have heard 
anything favorable about the health of 
one of his old beloved bosses, Luther B. 
Little; and, then, with what pride—so 
deep, real, so undisguised—does he talk 
of the company itself. “Did you see 
our annual statement in the paper this 
morning,” he asks. “They say around 
here that we're bigger than the Bank 
of England. I think it is the Bank of 


England.” And then after Sam_ has 
shown us in we turn to him as we 
come out and he politely escorts us to the 
stairs or to the elevator. We not only 
remember Sam pleasantly after this, but 
the Metropolitan, too, because he is 
wearing its uniform. 

“They are retiring me on a pension,” 
confides Sam. “I am sorry to leave this 
building. A nice letter the president 
wrote me, too. Fine little company this; 
always has treated me right.” 

And, on his part, Sam has treated ev- 
erybody right. You could preach a pret- 
ty good sermon about him, the text being 
that if there were more Sam Alcorns 
there would be less trouble in the in- 
surance business with public relations. 
We hope he will spend the balance of 
his years in that contentment and com- 
fort which he has earned; and to him 
and all similar messengers of good will 
in insurance establishments The Eastern 
Underwriter extends its most cordial 
holiday wishes. 





R. M. Green Heads 
Mortgage Group 


The Farm Mortgage Investment Con- 
ference held its first annual meeting at 
the Hotel Astor on December 10. Each 
of the thirteen life insurance companies 
comprising the conference was _ repre- 
sented. During the past year the con- 
ference has completed a number of pro- 
jects, the most important of which was 
a survey of localized agricultural condi- 
tions in various sections of the country, 
with particular reference to the farm 
mortgage aspects of them. The confer- 
ence is fundamentally interested in con- 
tributing toward stabilization of land 
values. 

The officers elected for the next year 
are: 

Robert M. Green, chairman, treasurer, 
the Union Central Life. 

William H. Kingsley, vice-chairman, 
vice-president, the Penn Mutual Life. 

R. R. Rogers, vice-chairman, manager, 
farm loan division, The Prudential. 





DEPOSITORY BONDS 





Colonel Taggart and Colonel Dunham 
Now in Correspondence On 
This Subject 

Some interesting correspondence be- 
tween Col. Howard P. Dunham of Con- 
necticut and Col. Matthew H. Taggart 
of Pennsylvania has passed in relation 
to depository bonds. It started with a 
letter to the Connecticut Department 
from the Pennsylvania Department in 
which Col: Taggart asked facts about the 
amount of this business carried by Con- 
necticut casualty and surety companies. 
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JOHN M. FRASER 








John M. Fraser, general agent in New 
York City for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, has been elected a member of the 
Underwriters Advisory Council, Trust 
Department of the Chase National Bank, 
to serve for a three year period. He has 
also been made chairman of the Insur- 
ance Division of the United Hospital 
Fund. The Fund embraces fifty-seven 
hospitals in New York. 

ee 


Albert E. Thyselius, manager for the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau in Newark, 
N. J., was recently a visitor at the White 
House. As a lieutenant in the “Old 
Guard” of the City of New York he 
was one of a delegation of this body who 
was received by President Herbert 
Hoover by appointment. The President. 
recently made an honorary member of 
the “Old Guard,” signed his name to a 
“mile long” parchment roster which car- 
ries the signatures of every chief execu- 
tive since James Monroe. Mr. Thyselius 
is one of the most active of the Hooper- 
Holmes field representatives. 

* * x 

William H. Kingsley, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual, has been appointed 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
Philadelphia board of city trusts. For 
eighty years it has had the management 
of funds from various estates devised for 
public charities and scholarships, the 
largest being the eighty million dollar 
estate of Stephen Girard, which is devot- 
ed to the maintenance of Girard College. 
He succeeds Owen J. Roberts, whom 
President Hoover recently appointed a 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, and with whom Mr. Kingsley has 
been closely associated in the trusts’ 
activities. The judges of the Philadel- 
phia courts select the members of the 
board, they serving without compensa- 
tion. 

+ eo + 

John Fox, Lincoln National Life rep- 
resentative in San Diego, Calif., is presi- 
dent of the advertising club of his city. 
Mr. Fox is a member of the H. G. Ever- 
ett agency of the Lincoln National Life 
in Los Angeles. 

a 

Wade Fetzer, vice chairman of the 
Fidelity & Casualty and who is president 
of W. A. Alexander & Co., large Chi- 
cago agency, is recovering so satisfac- 
torily from a recent appendicitis opera- 
tion that he was able to spend a few 
days in the office this week. 

a aa 


Clarence C. Wysong, Indiana commis- 
sioner, addressed the Actuarial Club of 
Indianapolis a few days ago. He gave 
high praise of actuaries. 


Edward W. Dart, president White & 
Dart, Inc., New York insurance brokers, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Visitors Guide Publishing Co., Inc., pub- 
lishers of the New York “Visitors Guide,” 
which made its first appearance on De- 
cember 6 in 120 of the leading hotels in 
New York. The official magazine of the 
New York Hotél Association, it will be 
distributed exclusively in all the hotels 
belonging to the association which has 
a membership representing 50,000 rooms. 
The first edition of the magazine was 
26,000 copies and shortly will be increased 
to. 40,000. The magazine is actually dis- 
tributed to guests and those interested; 
and is not given away at hotel counters. 
The franchise for the publication was 
obtained by, and the magazine is pub- 
lished by several men formerly connect- 
ed with or associated with the Hearst 
newspapers. The publisher is Edward 
M. Carney, formerly manager of promo- 
tion. The editor is Caleb Clarke Moore, 
who was editor and promotion man in 
the same department. The advertising 
manager is William F. Seals, formerly in 
the advertising department of the Wash- 
ington “Times-Herald” of Washington, 


“D.C. The dramatic critic is Les Hopper, 


well-known on the New York “Ameri- 
can.” Contributing editors consist of 
many well known writers, including Gene 


_ Fowler, Ben Hecht, Alfred Human, Re- 


gina Roselle and Katherine Jean Reed. 
The officers of The Visitors Guide Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., are Edward M. Carney, 
president; Edward W. Dart, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, and Saul Lehman, 
treasurer. 
a 
Robert B. Cornish of the Day & Cor- 
nish agency in Newark, Mutual Benefit 
Life, accompanied by Mrs. Cornish, has 
gone on a four weeks’ trip which will 
take them to Havana, Los Angeles and 
the Panama Canal. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornish are griefstricken over the loss 
of their son James who died several 
weeks ago and who was associated with 
his father in the life insurance field. 
James Cornish was twenty-six years old. 
He was a member of the Newark Life 
Underwriters Association. 
* * x 


B. N. Carvalho, vice-president of the 
Rossia of Hartford, has been elected a 
director of the City Bank & Trust of 
Hartford, one of the larger Connecticut 
banks, Mr. Carvalho is also president 
of the Fire Reassurance and the Metro- 
politan Fire of the Rossia group. 

* 


C. Weston Bailey, president of th: 
American of Newark, celebrated his 
fifty-fourth anniversary of continuous 
service with the company last week. H: 
has been president of the company since 
1918. 

* * x 

Dickinson C. Duffield, son of Preside 
E. D. Duffield of The Prudential, an 
brother-in-law of H. H. Armstrong, vic« 
president of the Travelers, is taking « 
West Indies trip with Mrs. Duffield. Re- 
cently E. D. Duffield visited his son an: 
daughter-in-law in Hartford. 

* ok x 

E. J. Miller, head of the Louisville 
agency of Edward J. Miller & Co. ani 
president of the Louisville Water Co 
spoke recently to the Church & Labor 
Forum of the Taxpayers’ League tellins 
about the water company. 

a a 

Norman D. Blake, Retail Credit ( 
recently made a talk to twenty-five re) 
resentatives of the Bankers & Shippets 
Insurance Co., outlining uses of inspec 
tion reports. 

x % 

Fmil J. Berth. assistant superintendent 
of The Prudential in St. Louis, has been 
elscted president of the St. Louis Board 
of Education. He was vice-president last 


ycar. 
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R. W. Lawrence Made A Director of 
Hanover Fire 


Richard W. Lawrence, president of the 
Bankers-Commercial Security Co., pres- 
ident of the National Republican Club 
and treasurer of “Printers’ Ink,” maga- 
zine of advertising men, has been made 
a director of the Hanover Fire Insur- 
ance Co. Not only one of the most 
popular men in New York City, Mr. 
Lawrence, one of the chief advisors of 
the Republican Party, was formerly Re- 
publican leader in the Bronx. He began 
his career with the Weber Piano Co.; 
became a buyer of supplies for the Acol- 
ian Co., and was made president of the 
Autopiano Co. For years he was one 
of the best known men in the music 
trade industry. 

= = 


One Man Blocked Stock Retirement 

Advertisements of the annual meeting 
of stockholders of The Prudential of 
Newark must look odd to those who 
know that the company is purely mutual 
in operation, but who do not recall some 
of the details of The Prudential mu- 
tualization. During the long period of 
hearings and negotiations leading up to 
the approval of the mutualization by the 
majority of the stockholders and the pol- 
icyholders in 1915 there was opposition 
from a small group holding about 4% 
of the stock. The central figure in this 
opposition has since died, but he speci- 
fied in his will that The Prudential stock 
must not be sold until a price of $5,000 
was obtained. As the valuation set. for 
the shares that were purchased on behalf 
of the policyholders was $455 per share 
there seems to be small present probabil- 
ity of a sale. This obstruction to the 
completion of The Prudential’s mutual- 
ity has prevented the stock from being 
retired. All but about $75,000 par value 
is held by two trustees appointed by the 
New Jersey court pending the acquisi- 
tion of the outstanding shares. The par 
value of the stock is $50. Dividends out 
‘of earnings have been limited to 10% 
since 1915. The dividends paid on the 
stock held by the trustees have been re- 
turned to the ‘policyholders. Since 1915 
the dividends so returned have amounted 
to more than $5,860,000. 


* ce * 


Roosevelt-Astor Convention 
Aftermath 


The plan of having the insurance con- 
ventions of this month split among dif- 
ferent hotels scattered about the West 
and East sides of New York did not 
make a hit. Four or five blocks in Dal- 
las or Nashville or Indianapolis can be 
traveled in a hurry. The same distance 
in mid-town New York may take half 
an hour to negotiate—more than that 
sometimes. 

One of the hotels slapped on a couvert 
for luncheon. It was only fifteen cents, 
but some of the guests thought that was 
fifteen cents too much and registered 
their displeasure to head waiters audibly. 

Asked about the committee of the 























A 
commissioners to investigate holding 
companies one of the commissioners 


designated it with something of a sneer 
as “Just one more of those darned com- 
mittees.” 

Julian S. Myrick of the Mutual Life 
went to more parties and dinners dur- 
ing the week than any of the insurance 
men who visited the conventions. 

R. Leighton Foster, Ontario commis- 
sioner, was the dinner guest of Lamar 
Hill of the America Fore. 

Claris Adams, American Life, Detroit. 
was in town just long enough to attend 
the executive committee meeting of the 
American Life Convention. 

Gommissioner Tarver of Texas will be 
governor of that state some day in the 
opinion of Texas insurance men. 

Lots of Retail Credit Co. and Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau men about the lobbies. 
Both of those organizations have large 
staffs. 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents; 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut; Casper J. Voorhis of the 
Crum & Forster outfit; Miss Stanbrook, 
publicity division of the Metropolitan 
Life; and E. F. Flindell, New York City 
agent, were seen at a Metropolitan 
Opera House Saturday matinee. They 
were listening to a performance of 
“Norma,” with Rosa Ponselle, the world’s 
greatest living opera singer. 

Every time a banquet sighs in despair 
when a magician appears on the theory 
that everybody is fed up with that sort 
of entertainment another magician ap- 
pears and makes a hit. That is what 
happened at the Insurance Federation’s 
dinner. 

Presidents of casualty insurance com- 
panies were plentiful at the dinner of 
the Federation. 

Something happened to Shirley E. 
Moisant of Kankakee, Ill., and he did 
not show up at the conventions after 
having made his hotel reservation. 

Among Hartford insurance presidents 
in New York during the conventions 
were R. M. Bissell, Hartford Fire; Ralph 
B. Ives, Aetna (Fire); Morgan B. Brain- 
ard, Aetna Life; L. Edmund Zacher, 
Travelers: C. F. Sturhahn, Rossia; 
George E. Turner, First Reinsurance; 
James Lee Loomis, Connecticut Mutual; 
R. W.. Huntington, Connecticut General; 
A. A. Welch, Phoenix Mutual. 

The paper most discussed in the lob- 
bies after its reading before the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
was that of Glenn Frank, president of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


* oe Ox 

What Radio Advertising and Full 

Page Daily Paper Advertising 
Cost 

In the new book of Karl A. Bickel, 
president of the United Press Associa- 
tion, and which he calls “New Empires.” 
Mr. Bickel discusses the radio as well 
as the newspaper. Of course, he has 
something to say about radio advertis- 
ing. The National Broadcasting Co. 


charges $4,890 per hour on their Red 
network covering twenty leading cities 
of the country east of Omaha and Kan- 
sas City, and charges $3,540 an hour on 
their Blue network reaching twelve 
large cities east of Nebraska. In addi- 
tion to that there are some sectional 
groups, the cheapest rate being $380 per 
hour for the mountain group, which in- 
cludes Denver and Salt Lake City, and 
running up to $1,140 per hour for the 
Southwestern group. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
quotes a rate of $4,715 per night hour and 
$2,363 for its day hour for its Basic 
network, including such towns as New 
York, Detroit and St. Louis. It has 
other circuits for less money covering 
the cities not so important. 

The week day rate of the New York 
“Times” for full page ads is $2,109.89; the 
Sunday rate, $2,813.18. The daily page 
rate of the New York “Herald Tribune” 
is $1.758.24; the Sunday rate, $1,875.46 
The New York “American” Sunday rate 
is $3,360. The most expensive daily 
paper page ad in the United States is 
in the Sunday edition of the Chicago 
“Tribune.” That is $4.270. The week 
day rate is $2.928. The New York “Sun” 
charges $1,573 a page; the New York 
“Telegram.” $1,065; the Chicago “Daily 
News,” $1,700. 

It looks as if the daily papers and 
the radio are coming to a show-down 
some day relative to advertising as the 
radio has been cutting in on the daily 
papers. 

Mr. Bickel has written an interesting 
book. It is published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 

x * x 


Henry Ford to Visit William Street 


A visitor expected in the office of Har- 
old V. Smith, vice-president of the Home 
Insurance Co. and other companies of 
that group, is Henry Ford of Detroit and 
Dearborn, Mich. He is coming in to 
see the famous Fire Chief Marx sterling 
silver punch bowl which is part of the 
collection which Mr. Smith has gathered 
in connection with fire marks, prints 
showing firemen in action and old hel- 
mets. Mr. Ford, it is understood, wants 
that Marx punch bowl for his early 
American village. but bets are 1,000 to 1 
he will not get it. 

Other visitors to see the Smith col- 
lection recently have included Prof. 
Ralph H. Blanchard, Columbia Univer- 
sity; George E. Haves, president of the 
Insurance Society of New York; Thomas 
E. Braniff of Oklahoma City; J. Douglas 
Erskine, Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion, and C. W. Higley, president of the 
Hanover Fire. we 


How to Annoy a Doctor 


Just as I think I have seen every 
trade paper in the United States along 
comes a new one. A copy of “Medical 
Economics” has just reached my desk. 
It is a business magazine of the medical 
profession and aims to tell doctors how 
to make more money out of their busi- 
ness, or at least how to insure prompt 
pavment of bills. The magazine is not 
only loaded with business advice. but 
carries a_ Satirical article which bears 
the headline “How to Please vour Doc- 
tor!” a patient’s guide to etiquette. Nine- 
teen rules are given. In brief they are 
as follows: 

Rule 1. When you call a doctor, es- 
pecially for someone who has been sick 
for a week or more. always tell him to 
come as quickly as he possibly can. He 
will appreciate this because it gives him 
an opportunitv to appear busy. 

Rule 2. When someone is suddenly 
taken sick at night. call as manv doc- 
tors as vou can. This is especially im- 
nortant if it happens to be a case of 
hysteria. 

Rule 3. After the first doctor comes. 
treat all who come later with contempt 
This will keep them up on their toes to 
be first when the next call comes. 

Rule 4. Never pay anv of the doc- 
tors who come later. Thev didn’t do 
anything for you, did they? You can 


use your own judgment about paying the 
first one to arrive, the customary pro- 
cedure in regard to this not being so 
definitely fixed. It is usual, however, if 
he says anything about it, to tell him 
to send his bill. This is quite liberal 
on your part, and avoids an argument. 

Rule 5. If you can use a doctor’s tele- 
phone while you are at his office, make 
one or two long distance calls. 

Rule 6. When a doctor gives you a 
prescription, always ask how much the 


medicine will cost. If the druggist 
charges you less, then you know you 
are getting fair treatment. If he 


charges you more, you have grounds for 
demanding a reduction in price. Be- 
sides, everyone should do ali that he can 
to break up friendly relations between 
the druggist and the doctor. 

Rule 7. When a doctor calls and 
wishes to examine a patient, mention 
the names of other doctors whom you 
know. 

Rule 8. When the doctor sees you 
for the first time, and asks what seems 
to be the trouble, say to him: “That is 
what I want you to find out.” 

Rule 9. Always give the doctor a 
check on a bank where you have no ac- 
count. 

Rule 10. If your baby cries and strug- 
gles when the doctor tries to examine 
it, there are two plans which you can 
follow: (a) you can hug the child in 
your lap and make a great fuss over it, 
so that it will repeat the performance 
every time the doctor approaches; or 
(b) you can quiet the child by telling 
it the doctor will cut its ears off unless 
it is good. 

Rule 11. Always ask the doctor what 
medicine he is ordering, and then tell 
him you are one of the people who are 


quite unable to take that particular 
thing. 
Rule 12. When you have an illness 


which has lasted several years, especial- 
ly if it is due to things you eat (or 
drink), always inform the doctor that 
there is a medicine in the drug store 
which will relieve you at once. 

Rule 13. Calling your physician “Doc” 
is going out of fashion. It is better al- 
ways to address him, or to introduce 
him, as “Mister Blank.” 

Rule 14. If a physician calls on you 
as a member of a committee, on church 
or other business, tell him frankly that 
you have no use for doctors. 

Rule 15. When the doctor sends a col- 
lector, tell him you are not the person 
concerned. Later, when he proves that 
you are, dispute the amount of the bill. 

Rule 16. When you come to a doc- 
tor’s waiting room, always tell the nurse 
that you are in a hurry. She will then 
realize your importance. Besides, you 
might miss the beginning of a Clara Bow 
picture. 

Rule 17. When you go to a doctor’s 
office take as many relatives with you 
as vou can. It makes the waiting room 
look like a busy place, and besides, they 


will all make valuable suggestions to 
heln the doctor. 
Rule 18. Always tell the doctor you 


know all about the care and feeding of 
children. because you have had eleven 
yourself. The fact that nine of them 
are dead only adds to the value of your 
exnerience. 

Rule 19. When you calf on anv of 
the doctor’s patients, always let the fam- 
ily see that you know much more about 
the case than he does. Give them a 
copy of the prescription that Old Doc 
Spoonlip gave to vour father when he 
was a boy. And be sure to tell them 
that they had better change physicians, 
and call the one with whom you hap- 
pen to be on friendly terms at the mo- 
ment. 

ok * * 


Handling Aetna Life Account 


The 1931 advertising campaigns of the 
Aetna Life and the Aetna Casualty & 


Surety are being handled by the Samuel 
C. Croot, Co., Inc., New York City ad- 
vertising agency. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








Royal Group Changes 
In East Told By Warner 


BROADER MACKINTOSH DUTIES 





Underwriting Supervision for Jenkins and 
Nininger; Pitcher and Neiley Made 
Managers; Territorial Allocation 





A number of important changes in part 
of the Eastern territory of the Royal, 
Queen, Newark and American & Foreign 
(fire branch) were announced this week 
by Harold Warner, United States fire 
manager of the Royal. They followed 
the closer administration of the affairs 
of this important group of English and 
American companies which has taken 








WILLIAM MACKINTOSH 


place in the South and West during the 
past year or two. 

William Mackintosh, now assistant 
United States fire manager of the Roval, 
as well as Eastern department manager 
at New York, relinquishes the latter title 
that he may give more of his time to 
the broader United States affairs of the 
companies. 

Underwriting supervision of the East- 
ern territory (with the exception of New 
England, which territory is very ably 
managed by Field & Cowles of Boston 
for the Royal, Newark and American & 
Foreign) will be divided between Frank 
E. Jenkins, vice-president of the Queen, 
and Sigourney F. Nininger, second vice- 
president and secretary of the Queen. 
The Northeastern portion of the territory 
comprising the New England states for 
the Queen and New York state (except- 
ing metropolitan and suburban areas) for 
all companies will be assigned to Mr. 
Jenkins as manager. New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia and West Virginia will be un- 
der the management of Mr. Nininger. 
Both Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Nininger con- 
tinue in their present official positions 
with the Queen. 

The separate and existing field staff of 
the several companies will continue as 
heretofore. 

New Titles 

Charles R. Pitcher, now deputy man- 
ager for the Royal in the East. will also 
have the title of manager with important 
administrative duties. 

George F. Neiley, assistant manager 
for the Royal in the East, will with the 
title of manager be assigned more par- 
ticularly to executive supervision of the 
important interests of the several com- 
panies for the New York City and su- 
burban areas, in conjunction with Percy 

(Continued on Page 19) 


Behan Rules Piers Be 
Covered as Fire Risks 


MANY UNDER MARINE POLICIES 





Rating Organization Says There Is No 
Justification for Lower Rates and 
Other Forms on Such Risks 





Acting Insurance Superintendent 
Thomas F. Behan of New York this 
week reversed the ruling issued on Au- 
gust 12, 1927, by then Superintendent 
James A. Beha, to the effect that insur- 
ance on docks, piers and similar struc- 
tures built on or over the water and in- 
cluding the hazards of fire, were insur- 
able under marine policies. 

“The effect of the former ruling,” says 
Superintendent Behan, “was to enable 
marine insurance companies to issue fire 
insurance coverages on such properties 
without the use of the New York stand- 
ard form of fire policy and to further 
enable such companies to evade the use 
of the approved fire insurance rate for 
such risks. 

“Under the new ruling the standard 
fire policy and the promulgated fire in- 
surance rate will be required.” 

This action by Mr. Behan comes as 
a result of complaints from the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion which protested at the time against 
the ruling allowing these stationary 
structures to be covered under marine 
contracts. During the last few years the 
tendency has been for marine companies 
to extend their fields of operations into 
what were formerly strictly fire fields 
and the fire rating organizations and 
those not interested in marine have 
fought to curb this intrusion. Fire com- 
pany executives contend that marine in- 
surance should be confined to movable 
property and not placed upon buildings 
and other structures which may be situ- 
ated close to or even over water. 

Many coverages on docks and piers 
have been written on standard fire forms 
in the past and even since 1927 but as 
a number of these policies have gone 
over to the marine companies the ques- 
tion as to which branch of the business 
should properly acquire this insurance 
came again to a head. 

When the ruling of August, 1927, was 
issued it contained the following: 

“It is my opinion that the insurance 
of such properties under marine policies 
against marine, as well as fire hazards 
is a legitimate procedure, and that to 
require a separate policy of fire insur- 
ance on such properties would constitute 
an unnecessarily narrow construction of 
the law, which would prove to be bur- 
densome to assureds.” 





FIDELITY-PHENIX DIVIDEND 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Fidelity-Phenix Fire a semi-an- 
nual dividend on the capital stock of 
the company of $1.30 was declared pay- 
able January 10, 1931, to stockholders 
of record December 31, 1930. 
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111 John Street Objects 
To Neighbor’s Height 


SAYS IT WILL CUT OFF LIGHT 








Attempt Made to Stop Erection of 
Thirty-five Story Building in 
Insurance District 





An interesting suit has been filed with 
regard to a building in the insurance dis- 
trict of New York City. 
to prevent the erection by the Platt 
Holding Corp. of a thirty-five story 
building on its property at 114-120 John 
street, 225-235 Pearl street and 1 Platt 
street, and has been filed by the 111 
John Street Corporation, owner of the 
property at the northwest corner of John 
and Pearl streets, fronting 191.11 feet on 
John street, from Pearl to Cliff streets. 
On the application of the plaintiff, Jus- 
tice Wasservogel has signed an order di- 
recting the Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals to file in court all of the — 


The suit aims 
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ings for the approval of the proposed 
Platt Holding Corporation’s building. 

The petition states that the Platt com- 
pany applied on June 18, last, to the Su- 
perintendent of Buildings for the ap- 
proval of plans for the erection of a 
thirty-five story building, the street walls 
of which were to rise twenty-two storics, 
or 250 feet, with a setback from the 
street line. The application was approved 
on July 29. 

The 111 John Street Corporation ap- 
plied to cancel the permit for the build- 
ing and upon the refusal of the Building 
Superintendent to do so, took the case to 
the Board of Standards and Appeals 
which approved the action of the Build- 
ing Superintendent and is alleged to have 
“disregarded the rights of the plaintiff.” 

The plaintiff states that the Platt com- 
pany’s property is in a district described 
in the amended building zone resolution 
as a two and a half times district, which 
permits the erection of a building up to 
two and a half times the width of the 
street. The proposed building is to | 
erected at the southeast corner of John 
and Pearl streets, including the westerly 
Pearl street blockfront from Platt strec' 
directly opposite the plaintiff's — 
which is twenty-seven stories high a 
has 638 windows on the John street si 
which, it is said, would be eae 
light and air by the erection of a high: 
building opposite. It is “immediat: ts 
affected” by the permit given to t! 
Platt company, the complaint states. 





EASTERN AUTO OFFICE MOVES 


The Eastern branch office of the Ni 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation is moving in a few days from the 
fourteenth floor of 1 Liberty street 
the sixteenth floor of the same building 
and will occupy space with the main of- 
fices of the National Association. This 
will bring Secretary F. M. Herring ©" 
the same floor with Manager J. Ross 
Moore and Actuary A. J. Donahue. 
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Fire Reinsurance Progress In 


American Market During 1930 


By H. ERNEST FEER 


The opening of the year found Ameri- 
can fire reinsurance companies as a group 
in a well fortified position. The promi- 
nent English insurance publication, the 
“Review,” on November 21 indicates that 
on January 1, 1930, at the then prevailing 
security prices, the combined capital, sur- 
plus and technical reserves of the Amer- 
ican fire reinsurance companies amount- 
ed to twice their total net premiums 
written. In other words, a coverage of 
200%. The foreign admitted reinsurance 
companies showed a similar percentage 
while in foreign countries the corre- 
sponding figures were (still quoting the 
“Review”) : 

English reinsurance companies, 100%. 

German reinsurance companies, 1.08% 
(excluding life reinsurance departments). 

Swiss reinsurance companies, 130% 
(excluding life reinsurance departments). 

Danish reinsurance companies, 128%. 

In fairness be it remarked that this 
comparison, being purely based on bal- 
ance sheets, does not do full justice to 
the foreign reinsurance companies. Most 
of them operate in a number of count- 
ries and in numerous branches of insur- 
ance, thereby enjoying the element of 
strength inherent in such a diversifica- 
tion. Many companies have important 
life reinsurance departments. The ab- 
sence of similar diversification undoubt- 
edly renders American fire reinsurance 
companies in some respects inferior to 
their European contemporaries. How 
much consolation is it for them to know 
that they share the lot of the direct 
writing American fire companies which 
are similarly restricted ? 

Nevertheless, the figures of the “Re- 
view” demonstrate that the American 
companies could enter with a certain 
feeling of strength and security into a 
year full of troublesome potentialities. 
The prophecy generally held was for less 
disturbance to come in financial markets. 
It was anticipated that the big problems 
would arise in the underwriting depart- 
ment. 


Premium Incomes Decline Heavy 


_ These prophecies have fallen short of 
fulfillment in important respects. Gen- 
erally speaking, the strength of the sur- 
plus was tested to a very much larger 
degree by the financial developments of 
1930. In the underwriting department an 
increase could be noted in the loss ratio, 
but coupled with a decline in premium 
income little contribution from surplus 
was necessary during the year. The de- 
clining premium income during a period 
of depression is very marked for rein- 
surance companies. In a sense, it is cu- 
mulative. Their premium income will 
fall off not only because the total vol- 
ume of fire premiums in the country is 
diminished, but because their ceding of- 
fices, in a desire to uphold their own 
Premium volume, generally try to keep 
more of the business net for own ac- 
count. It would not be surprising, there- 
fore, to see the American fire reinsur- 
ance companies as a group show 20% less 


Premiums written in 1930 than in the . 


year before. 

It is too premature to talk about the 
loss experience of the companies as a 
whole. The general feeling is, however, 
that fire losses during 1930 have been 
particularly heavy on business with little 
reinsurance, such as dwelling lines and 
small mercantile lines. If this be true, 
it would not be surprising to see the 
annual statements of the fire reinsur- 
ance companies indicate only a moderate 
increase in loss ratio. American fire in- 
Surance treaties in the last five years 
increasingly tended to give to the rein- 
Surer participation only in the large 
risks. In 1930 this tendency proved to 

e a blessing in disguise. It is quite 
conceivable that fire reinsurance com- 


panies will show an underwriting profit 
for the reasons indicated, or at least, an 
underwriting loss of much smaller pro- 
portion than expected. The peculiarity 
of the American premium reserve is 
strikingly evident in times like these. 
When business is good and premiums 
increase, companies show a loss, while 
periods of depression produce underwrit- 
ing profits. It is reminiscent of the Bel- 
gian saga of Till Eulenspiegel, who 
weeps during the easy stretches of his 
wanderings and laughs when the going is 
difficult. 


There is another consolation in these 





Mr. Feer’s Background 


Having a background of seventeen 
years in the fire insurance and re- 
insurance fields H. Ernest Feer, the 
author of this article, is thoroughly 
equipped to present the current fire 
reinsurance situation in the United 
States as well as the outlook for the 
new year. He had his first train- 
ing in the business in Switzer- 
land. Before joining the Guardian 
Fire he was president of the Hol- 
born Agency Corp., of New York. 
Upon the completion of the merger 
plans of his company with the 
American Equitable Mr. Feer will 
become a vice-president of the latter. 











circumstances. In hard times it is bene- 
ficial to have less premiums because then 
you have less business to lose money on. 


Outlook for the Coming Year 


The eye naturally turns at this mo- 
ment to the coming year, but at no pe- 
riod has prophecy been more difficult. 
A falling premium income for a rein- 
surance company does not mean a loss 
of customership in the sense experienced 
by the direct writing companies. Gen- 
erally speaking, a reinsurance company 
does not lose its treaties, it simply sees 
the premium flow dry up like a well ina 
hot summer. The expectation, therefore, 
is that with greater commercial activity 
in the country, the premium volume of 
the reinsurance company will automatic- 
ally increase again without the necessity 
of a special selling campaign to replace 
lost customers. That this will happen 
sooner or later again in the American 
market is unquestioned, but in the mean- 
time reinsurance companies’ greatest 
virtue is patience. Their peace of mind 
is not increased by the fact that a pe- 
riod of depression invariably produces a 
further crystalization of direct writing 
companies in groups, with the constant 
hazard in each such combination of elim- 
inating the absorbed company entirely as 
a potential customer. An era of nothing 
but large direct writing fire insurance 
companies holds little promise of growth 
for the purely reinsurance office. 

It is not surprising to see, therefore, 
the purely reinsurance companies more 
and more affiliate themselves with direct 
writing organizations. Colloquially speak- 
ing, there is barely an American rein- 
surance company today that has not one 
foot in the direct business. If it be not 
the brother of a direct writing company, 
it is its first cousin. 

To spice this article with a few figures: 
In 1929 the American fire reinsurance 
companies wrote $38,800,000 net premi- 
ums. The corresponding figures for the 
foreign admitted companies were $21,- 
600,000. The first item was an increase 
over the preceding year. The American 
group on January 1, 1930, consisted of 
seventeen companies of which at least 
five were owned by foreign stockholders. 


EAGLE CAPITAL $1,000,000 





Member of Norwich Union Fleet Will 
Have Net Surplus Larger Than Last 
Year; Darlington Confident 
The capital of the Eagle Fire of New 
York has been increased to $1,000,000 
from $500,000 and the surplus at the 
close of the year is expected to be in 
excess of $900,000. This action of in- 
creasing the capital on the part of the 
stockholders is evidence, says President 
Hart Darlington, of their confidence in 
the future of the insurance business. 
The Eagle Fire is one of the oldest 
New York state fire companies, being 
formed in 1806 and for more than 100 
years operated independently. In 1923 
it was reorganized by interests affiliated 
with the Norwich Union Fire of Eng- 
land and the company since then has 
made rapid and steady progress. Mr. 
Darlington is also United States mana- 
ger of the Norwich Union Fire. The 
net surplus of the Eagle was $808,873 at 

the close of last year. 





NEW MISSOURI REFUND PLAN 


Insurance Superintendent Joseph B. 
Thompson of Missouri has been confer- 
ring with attorneys and the staff of his 
department on the next move to be taken 
in his attempt to force an accounting of 
refunds due to fire policyholders under 
the 10% rate reduction order of Super- 
intendent Hyde in 1922. The Missouri 
department is likely to file a suit in the 
state courts to require an accounting and 
a report by the more than 200 companies 
entered in the state. The Missouri Su- 
preme Court last week ruled that it was 
without jurisdiction to grant the request 
of Superintendent Thompson for the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner to super- 
vise the refunding of the millions of dol- 
lars to be returned to Missouri assureds. 





EAGLE FIRE MOVES 


Pending the construction of its new 
building at 16 and 18 Washington Place, 
Newark, the Eagle Fire has taken tem- 
porary quarters on the ground floor of 
the Globe Indemnity building, directly 
opposite the old building. This makes 
the third new insurance building to be 
erected in this vicinity, the other two 
buildings being the Globe Indemnity and 
the American of Newark. 





REISERT NAMED COUNCILLOR 


W. A. Reisert of Wm. A. Reisert & 
Co., Louisville local agents, has been 
named national councillor from Kentucky 
to the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. He is a member of the 
executive committee of the Kentucky 
Association and chairman of its legisla- 
tive committee. 








The group of foreign admitted companies 
numbered twelve. Of course these twen- 
ty-nine companies do not represent the 
entire available reinsurance market in the 
United States, because a great many di- 
rect writing companies today are only 
too willing to accept reinsurance treaties 
from other offices. 

The forms of reinsurance contract have 
undergone practically no change during 
the year. Aside from the great volume 
of facultative reinsurance the business is 
generally transacted under ordinary ob- 
ligatory treaties on a participating basis. 
A certain volume of business is rein- 
sured on an excess loss basis, the ex- 
cess being applied either above an indi- 
vidual figure of say $15,000 or $20,000 
in one loss, or above the net retention 
fixed on each risk by the ceding com- 
pany. Treaty commissions have shown 
a hardening during the year, requests 
for more commission on a sliding scale 
basis or larger contingent commissions 
being not infrequent. What a joy for 
a reinsurance company to receive these 
requests during a period when its pre- 
mium income is falling off, its loss ratio 
is increasing and the future shows more 
clouds than sunshine. 


NEW AETNA DEPARTMENT 





Hartford Company Establishes Branch 
at Charlotte, N. C., for Southern 
Agents to Report To 
A department at Charlotte, N. C., to 
be known as the North Carolina depart- 
ment, has been established by the Aetna 
(Fire) and its subsidiary, the World Fire 
& Marine. President Ralph B. Ives said 
that the new headquarters would be in 

operation by January 1. 

When control of the Piedmont Fire 
was obtained by the Aetna Fire group in 
May of this year, the company felt, Mr. 
Ives said, that it would be advantageous 
to its agents if they were enabled to re- 
port their business to a single headquar- 
ters in Charlotte. To accomplish this, 
Secretary P. W. D. Jones of Hartford 
was transferred to Charlotte as vice- 
president of the Piedmont. A corps of 
capable assistants was recruited from the 
home office at Hartford and from Char- 
lotte to assist Mr. Jones. 

Following the long established practice 
of the Aetna, the North Carolina depart- 
ment will accept business only through 
its duly constituted agents, and no busi- 
ness will be written direct or over the 
counter. 





PA. COMMISSIONER 

Advices from Pennsylvania are to the 
effect that Governor-elect Pinchot was 
in Pittsburgh Monday offering the post 
of insurance commissioner to James Ma- 
lone, an agent of the Reliance Life, 
prominent in Pittsburgh politics and a 
supporter of Mr. Pinchot in the recent 
campaign. In the event that Mr. Malone 
would decline the post other names heard 
are those of Einar Barfod, former com- 
missioner, and Richard J. Beamish, Phila- 
delphia newspaper man. 





E. U. A. PITTSBURGH MEETING 


A meeting of a group of members of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
was held on Tuesday to discuss the Pitts- 
burgh agency situation. The outlook for 
a settlement soon of the difficulties be- 
tween the companies and agents in that 
territory looks bright as considerable 
progress has already been made. 





ERSKINE TO SPEAK JAN. 5 

The Suburban New York Field Club 
will hold its next meeting at the Elks 
Club in Brooklyn at 12:30 o’clock on 
Monday, January 5. J. D. Erskine, as- 
sistant manager of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association, and a former New 
York state field man, will be the speaker. 





Royal Changes 


(Continued from Page 18) 


T. Tilly, W. H. Doe and J. W. Richard- 
son of the Royal, and John W. Nichols 
of the Queen. These will as heretofore 
have immediate charge of the metropoli- 
tan interests of the Royal and Queen 
respectively. 

James Keeley, at present agency su- 
perintendent, will be transferred to New- 
ark, where as local manager he will look 
after the affairs of that important office 
for Essex and Union counties; also Hud- 
son county west of the Hackensack River. 

C. E. Titsworth and G. A. Bernard, 
vice-president and secretary respective- 
ly of the Newark, continue their present 
offices, but in addition will have impor- 
tant assignments as well as assisting the 
other executive staff. 

F. P. Hamilton remains as president 
of the Queen and shares with Mr. War- 
ner and Mr. Mackintosh in the duties 
and responsibilities of United States fire 
management. 

Messrs. Jenkins and Nininger will be 
assisted in the underwriting work by 
Messrs. J. L. Collins, P. A. Gregory, P. 
L. Louis, F. L. Smith, C. E. Titsworth 
and C. R. Whitehead as agency super- 
intendents and John W. Moffat, super- 
intendent of improved risks department. 

L. Erhardt will as heretofore be 
the automobile superintendent. 
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“Occupancy” Contest 
Is Won By Assured 
POLICY USE. 


CLAUSE INDEFINITE 


Fact That Tenant Had Slept on Premises 
and Had Property There Was 
Sufficient 





In Florea v. Iowa State Ins. Co. (Mo. 
App.) 32 S. W. (2nd) 111, an action on a 
fire and windstorm policy covering a 
farmhouse, a defense was that the prop- 
erty became and remained .vacant and 
unoccupied for more than ten days prior 
to the fire which destroyed it, on ac- 
count of which the policy became null 
and void under its provisions. 


On this point the evidence showed that 
the premises had been let to one Linson; 
that he had rented another farm and in 
March, 1929, prepared to move thereto 
from the insured premises; that prior to 
March 10th, Linson’s wife had gone to 
visit her parents and had taken the two 
children along with her; that after that 
date neither she nor the children lived 
on the Florea farm; that Linson him- 
self ate his meals and slept at the home 
of his wife’s parents, save for the night 
of March 20, when he slept in the in- 
sured premises; that he began moving 
his household effects away as early as 
March 17, and moved the last load on 
March 28, two days before the fire; and 
that certain articles of his furniture were 
yet in the house at the time of the fire, 
and were totally destroyed with it. 

On account of the fact that a substan- 
tial portion of the tenant’s household 
goods were in the house at the time of 
the fire it was held by the lower court 
that the house was not vacant within the 
meaning of the policy. 


Occupancy Not Strictly Defined 


As to whether the house was occupied 
within the meaning of the policy, the 
court said: “Generally speaking, the 
cases say that the term ‘occupancy’ re- 
fers to human habitation, and means the 
act of living in a particular house, and 
that occupation is at an end whenever 
the building is no longer the abode of 
any living person. Often proof of 
whether any one has slept in the house 
during the prescribed period is strongly 
emphasized, and it was in this case, but 
we know of no decision which goes so 
far as to hold as a matter of law that 
sleeping in a house is in all events essen- 
tial to occupancy. 

“Such fact is undoubtedly highly ma- 
terial upon the question of occupancy, 
but it will not be necessarily decisive of 
it under all circumstances. Thus we find 
the rule to be that, where there is no 
condition or stipulation in the policy 


whereby the insured obligates himself 
either to limit or to extend his occu- 
pancy to any particular purpose, then 
any occupancy will suffice which satisfies 
the letter of the condition of the policy, 
even though it may be by one who is 
there possessio pedis, such as a care- 
taker or watchman, not having the house 
as his domicile. Walton v. Phoenix Ins. 
Co., 162 Mo. App. 316; Pabst Brewing 
Co. v. Union Ins. Co., 63 Mo. App. 663.” 

Here the tenant’s family as a whole 
was not living in the insured premises 
within the ten days in the sense of ordi- 
nary occupancy of a home by the family. 
But they had not abandoned it, for part 
of their household goods was still in it 
and the tenant himself slept in the house 
on the morning of March 21, which was 
clearly within the ten-day period, the 
house being destroyed on March 30. 

The policy did not undertake to specify 
the character of the occupancy required, 
other than that it might be by either the 
owner or his tenant. The proof showed 
that the tenant was in charge of the 
premises up to the time of the fire, and 
that he was continually exercising all the 
prerogatives which went along with his 
right to occupy the house. Whether he 
was inside of it every day did not ap- 
pear, but he was at least in control of it. 
Under these circumstances it was held 
that it was for the lower court, as the 
trier of the facts, to say whether the 
building became unoccupied and _ re- 
mained so for ten days before the oc- 
currence of the loss; and with substan- 
tial evidence to support the finding made 
that it was not unoccupied, the point 
could not be made a ground for reversal 
of judgment for the plaintiff. 





EXCHANGE ACTS ON FUNDS 


The arbitration committee of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange last week 
announced that where funds are involved 
in the closing of the Bank of United 
States it will consider applications from 
members, agents or branch offices re- 
ceived on or before December 29 for ex- 
tension of time not exceeding thirty days 
from December 20 for sending cancela- 
tion notices on unpaid October premiums 
involved providing the application is ac- 
companied by proof that funds are still 
deposited with the Bank of United 
States. 





ENDS LA SALLE ARRANGEMENT 


The arrangement whereby the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America has acted as 
manager of the LaSalle Fire of New Or- 
leans for fire business in the Eastern 
states will be discontinued as of January 
1, 1931, by mutual and friendly agree- 
ment. 








THE YORKSHIRE GROUP 





The YORKSHIRE Insurance Co., Ltd. 


LONDON & PROVINCIAL 
Marine & General Insurance Co., Ltd. 


SEABOARD Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
and 


HOW TO WRITE RIGHT? 





and cooperation is unusually satisfactory is 
shown in the enthusiasm and loyalty of the 
entire agency force. 


The YORKSHIRE INDEMNITY Co. of N. Y. 


Proof that Yorkshire service, friendliness 


° ° 
W980 WnigfTion 
Field Ccrrespondent 
Home Office 


12 Gold Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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EDWARD E. PASCHALL DEAD 





Formerly Well Known Fire Figure in 
Southern Territory Dies at El] Paso 
at Age 65 
Edward E. Paschall, formerly a well 
known figure in Southern field. circles, 
is dead. He passed away last week in 
E] Paso, Tex., where he had been living 
for several years on account of his health. 
Native of Mecklenburg county, Va., he 
started out in the insurance business as 
a bookkeeper in the Richmond agency of 
T. L. Alfriend & Son. Later he became 
a special agent for the Home of New 
York in North Carolina. He also super- 
vised Virginia and Maryland. for this 

company for a time. 

He relinquished field work to become 
an executive of the Rochester-German. 
Subsequently he became associated with 
Marsh & McLennan in Chicago as agen- 
cy superintendent of the Union of Can- 
ton, which was in the office of that firm. 
His health becoming impaired, he retired 
from business, going to live with several 
sisters residing at Herndon, Va. From 
there he went to El Paso when his health 
failed to improve. Mr. Paschall was 65 
years old and was never married. 





HEADS TRANSPORTATION CO. 


William H. McGee, head of the marine 
underwriting agency of Wm. H. McGee 
& Co., resigned last week as president 
of the Transportation Insurance Co. and 
was succeeded by Rudolph O. Haubold. 
Mr. Haubold is vice-president of Crum 
& Forster, which organization acquired 
control of the Transportation several 
months ago. 


U. & O. ON THE INCREASE 





America Fore Companies Say Present 
Business Depression Makes U. & O. 
an Essential Coverage 

Notwithstanding depressed business 
conditions, an increased amount of use 
and occupancy or business income insur- 
ance has been written this year, accord- 
ing to an investigation made by the Con- 
tinental, which with other of the Amer- 
ica Fore companies .has made a special 
study of this form of insurance. These 
companies find that local agents are 
showing a greatly augmented interest in 
SW GO?” lines: 

_ Special interest in use and occupancy 
insurance has been displayed this year 
by independent theatres, department 
stores, hotels, laundries and_ boarding 
schools, proprietors of the last-named 
insuring themselves against the loss of 
tuition fees resulting from the closing 
of their establishments because of fire. 

An official of the companies expressed 
the opinion that business enterprises 
which have weathered the current finan- 
cial storm need U. & O. today as never 
before. “Many concerns,” he said, “with 
depleted surplus funds are in a condition, 
after months of struggling to continue 
their operations and maintain their pay- 
rolls, where the occurrence of a fire, 
with consequent interruption of business, 
would be fatal.” 





LOUISVILLE BOARD MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Louisville 
Board of Fire Underwriters will be held 


January 14, Secretary Leo E. Thieman 
has announced. 
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Agents of this Company receive the benefit in the upbuilding of their 


premium volume that comes from the use of modern underwriting methods 


by a long established Organization. 
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HEN a disastrous windstorm 

strikes your territory the need 
for such protection is vividly empha- 
sized. People are eager to buy. 

If you represent a company that 
leaves the adjustment of losses m 
your hands, you must give up ex- 
tremely valuable time and energy to 
vital adjustment work. The golden 
opportunity to sell insurance slips 
through your hands. 

One great big advantage in 
placing your Windstorm business in 
The Travelers is its continent-wide 


ALL THAT REMAINED! 


ability to place capable, experienced 
adjusters in the stricken area quickly. 
Reserve adjusters in as large numbers 
as are needed from unaffected terri- 
tories can clean up claims promptly, 
to the great satisfaction of your policy- 
holders. 

Tangible service like this makes 
your clients enthusiastic boosters for 
you. Moreover it leaves you free to 
take advantage of the timely oppor- 
tunity to write new business created 
by windstorm and by word-of-mouth 
advertising of your satisfied clients. 








1700 salaried people devote their entire time to disbursing 
benefits under Travelers policies 


* 
T H E RAV ERE RS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY THE TRAVELERSINDEMNITY COMPANY THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIFE L. EDMUND ZACHER, PRESIDENT ae 
ACCIDENT Hartford, Connecticut WINDSTORM 
LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 
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Lincoln Nat’l Writes 
Blue Goose on Jan. 1 


FIVE AGE GROUPS LISTED 





Yearly Renewal Term Policies for $2,500 
Offered to All Members of Order; 
Additional Coverage Available 





Beginning next Thursday, January 1, 
the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., will carry the multiple life insur- 
ance contract on members of the Blue 
Goose ‘which has been written to date 
by the Texas Prudential. The Lincoin 
National, with assets of about $75,000,000 
and approximately $900,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force, will write yearly renewable 
term policies on Blue Goose members in 
five age groups. The semi-annual dues 
for $2,500 of insurance arranged by age 
groups are as follows: 


Age Group 
*, US, erie eer $10.48 
BOSS? .4.cacieawhaaeoae sian 11.48 
BORE os isncvanetusbanae 15.15 
PO ccs cose cecum 26.00 
GO and (OVEr ..nciewasen 62.50 
“For instance, if your age nearest 


birthday on January 1, 1931, is 36,” says 
a bulletin of the Blue Goose, “you will 
pay semi-annual dues for four years (in- 
cluding fee of Insurance Secretary) of 
$11.48 and then as you pass into the next 
age group your semi-annual dues will 
become $15.15 (including fee of insurance 
secretary). 

“At attained age 60, at which time 
your economic need for life insurance 
will normally be decreased, the amount 
of insurance may be reduced to $1,000 
and your semi-annual insurance dues 
(including fee of insurance secretary) 
will become $25.30, or you may continue 
2,500 insurance by the payment of $62.50 
semi-annually (including fee of insurance 
secretary) if you are then insured for 
$2,500. Uninsured members age 60 or 
over may apply for only $1,000 of insur- 
ance. The semi-annual premium (in- 
cluding fee of insurance secretary) is 
$25.30. If the insurance dues notice you 
received calls for $25.30 and you have a 
$2,500 certificate in the Texas Pruden- 
tial you may continue the same amount 
of insurance by paying $62.50, which in- 
cludes the fee of insurance secretary. 


Additional Insurance 


“In addition to the above, we have 
made arrangements with the insurance 
company to issue $2,500 additional insur- 
ance at the same premium rates on the 
lives of those members less than sixty 
years old. However, the amount of this 
additional insurance will be reduced auto- 
matically to $1,000 at attained age 60. 
Members now 60 years of age or over 
may apply for $1,000 additional. insur- 
ance. 

“The master policy carries standard 
total disability benefits for those up to 
the age of 60. It also has the annual 
convertible features without medical ex- 
amination. 

“Just as soon as we have secured in- 
surance in an amount equal to 75% of the 
amount to which the membership is eli- 
gible, the insurance company has offered 
to guarantee their rates for a five year 
period. Inasmuch as our insurance dues 
are dependent upon the rates charged 
by the insurance company this is ex- 
tremely desirable from our point of view 
and the earnest co-operation. of all mem- 
bers of the order is solicited to this end. 
Every dollar of additional life insurance 
that any of our members take will be 
counted in attaining the goal for which 
we are striving. In other words, the 
company will base its calculation of our 
total cover on the amount of insurance 
rather than on the number of lives in- 
sured. 

“Individual certificates will be issued 
by the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co. to each member setting forth the 
statement as to the insurance protection 
to which he is entitled, to whom payable, 
and containing provision to the effect 


that in case of termination of member- 
ship in the Order for any reason what- 
soever, the member shall be entitled to 
have issued to him by the company with- 
out further evidence of insurability, and 
upon application made to the company 
within thirty-one days after such termi- 
nation and upon the payment of the pre- 
mium applicable to the class of risk to 
which he belongs, at his then attained 
age, a policy of life insurance in any one 
of the forms customarily issued by the 
company, except term insurance.” 





FIREMAN’S FUND MEETING 


The annual Fireman’s Fund group con- 
ferences between departmental managers 
and head office officials have been con- 
cluded and Eastern managers have left 
San Francisco. Managers Charles C. 
Hannah of the Eastern department with 
offices in Boston; S. M. Buck, Western 
department, Chicago, and C. A. Bicker- 
staff, Southern department, Atlanta, vis- 
ited Los Angeles on their way home. 





INVESTMENT CORP. DIVIDEND 


The Insurance Investment Corporation 
of St. Louis with home offices in the In- 
ternational Building and headed by Mas- 
sey Wilson as president, has declared an 
extra stock dividend of 10% payable to 
holders of its 8% participating preferred 
stock. It will be paid on January 15, 
1932, and will include four extra divi- 
dends of 2%% to accrue next year. 





TAMPA LOCAL BOARD 


The Tampa (Fla.) Insurors Exchange 
has voted to affiliate with the Merchants 
Association from January 1. L. A. Roos, 
secretary of the Merchants Association, 
will become executive secretary of the 
exchange. The Insurors Exchange will 
not lose its identity, but will simplify its 
work and expects through the affiliation 
to increase its usefulness to the com- 
munity. 





CLINTON J. 


your clients. 





—In the Heart of the Adirondacks— 


Can give you service that will appeal to you and 


Send us your lines through the Brokerage Departments 
of the following strong companies: 


AETNA GLENS FALLS NO. BRITISH & MERCANTILE 

AGRICULTURAL HANOVER NORTHERN ASSURANCE 

ens =. as PENNSYLVANIA 

BOSTON HOME UNDERWRITERS 

COMMERCIAL UNION INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA PHOENIX OF HARTFORD 
PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON 

CONTINENTAL LONDON & LANCASHIRE ROCHESTER AMERICAN 

EXCELSIOR LONDON ASSURANCE ROYAL 

FIRE ASSOCIATION NEWARK ROYAL EXCHANGE 

FIREMEN’S FUND NIAGARA SECURITY 


Aetna Casualty & Surety—Hartford Accident & Indemnity—U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Appraisals for Insurance—Real Estate and Tax Purposes 


CLINTON J. AYRES, INC. 
Phone 1-200 
Saranac Lake, New \ ork 


AYRES, Inc. 





WITH PACIFIC NAT’L FIRE 

Dwight E. Eveleth has resigned from 
the California Insurance Co. to accept 
the managership of the automobile de- 
partment of the Pacific National Fire, the 
insurance subsidiary of the Bank of Am- 
erica. The appointment is effective Jan- 
uary 1, 





NEBRASKA FARM MUTUAL 

The Nebraska Farmers’ Mutual Re- 
insurance Association has received in- 
formal permission from the State Insur- 
ance Department to proceed with the 
purposes of insuring farm property and 
other risks that mutuals are allowed to 
assume, 





122 E. 42nd Street 





Germanic Fire 


Insurance Company 
of NewYork 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


New York City 





June 30, 1930 
Capital ... cc cccccccccss. SLCC 


Surplus to Policy Holders. . . 


1,795,018 





KNOWLEDGE 


its agents 


MAKES 





of what is insurable; how it should be 
insured to produce an underwriting profit; 
and a willingness to share that profit with 


Germanic Representation an Agency Asset 
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A Day In Inland 
Marine Department 








The Phoenix of Hartford in its agency 
publication gives some examples of the 
variety of one day’s coverages in the 
company’s Inland Marine department. 
They follow: 

A country club with approximately 600 
members was desirous of insuring the 
golfers’ equipment belonging to and used 
or worn by their club members. 





An Open Policy was arranged, under 
which Golfers’ Equipment Certificates 
are issued by the club with a $5 mini- 
mum premium covering golfers’ equip- 
ment up to $150, the insurance being 
charged to the member’s account. The 
usual Certificate Empowering Clause 
attached and the coverage was 
against fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, 
flood, collision, overturn, collapse of 
bridges and other perils of transporta- 
tion and navigation including robbery, 
theft and pilferage. ‘Theft coverage on 
golf balls was excluded. Loss or break- 
age was limited to being caused by a 
peril insured against. 





A new hotel recently receipted for de- 
livery of a guest’s trunk, which subse- 
quently disappeared, The hotel desired 
and provided insurance on the property 
of its guests while under check or re- 
ceipt from the time receipted for by the 
hotel until redelivered to the customer. 
The form covered the legal liability of 
the assured on personal effects of its 
guests outside of guest chambers, safes 
and safe deposit boxes for a_ blanket 
amount when the loss or damage re- 
sulted from fire and lightning, cyclone, 
tornado, flood, collision, overturn, de- 
railment, theft and pilferage. A $50 
deductible clause was attached to the 
contract. 





A two-story frame schoolhouse was 
sawed into four sections and transport- 
ed several miles to a new location where 
it was joined together again. Insurance 
was arranged against fire and tornado 
to cover during transportation and until 
the schoolhouse was in condition to be 
again insured under a regular fire. insur- 
ance policy. 





A short line railroad desired to 1- 
sure its legal liability as owners, 0” 
freight, merchandise, baggage and other 
property while in transit in their cus- 
tody. The contract was prepared upo” 
a basis of a suitable deductible, the 


amount of insurance being blanket. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 
















NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, hy ea and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
, OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 








$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Viee-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CoO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, President N KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD JREMP 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL BASSETT, President HN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. bg yt President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. . 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman ef Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, Presiden JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO. 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 






















































J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President 
J. C. HEYER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, eee WM. P. STANTON, Vice-President S. K. McCLURE, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 










METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 $ 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





Cc. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
| ae FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


$131,779,040* $58,562,251 $49,400,938 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place 














San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manage: Newark, New Jersey 00 Reais Bihan 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada a Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 





* Capital and Surplus of affiliated companies owned by Firemen’s, appear in gross assets of both. 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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N. F. P. A. Issues Merit 
Report on Loss Work 


RECORDS OF CITIES ARE GIVEN 





During Fire Prevention Week Many 
Cities Were Able to Report No Fires; 
Places in East to Be Honored 





A report of merit was issued last Fri- 
day by the International Committee on 
Fire Prevention and Clean-up Weeks for 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
of which T. Alfred Fleming, director of 
conservation of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, is chairman. This re- 
port is in connection with the activities 
of the recent campaign for Fire Preven- 
tion Week. The committee of judges, 
appointed for the purpose of reviewing 
the reports submitted by the different 
municipalities in the United States and 
Canada, was composed as follows: 

A. B. Wright, A. J. Wright & Co., Buf- 
falo; George F. Lewis, deputy fire mar- 
shal of Ontario; John W. Strohm, state 
fire marshal of Iowa, and Paxton Men- 
delssohn of Detroit. 

That the campaign for Fire Prevention 
Week was effective is shown in the fol- 
lowing summary: Of the cities reporting 
in the United States, 40 suffered no fire 
loss during the week beginning Septem- 
ber 28; 58 escaped damage from burning 
during Fire Prevention Week, and 57 
reported no fire loss throughout the fol- 
lowing week, or a total of 155 fireless 
weeks. 

In Canada in the period from Septem- 
ber 28 to October 18 there were 122 fire- 
less weeks. 

The judges chose the first and second 
city in each state or province having the 
most constructive program and making 
the most complete report of activities. 
They also supplied a list of the cities 
whose program stood highest in the 
United States. The merit awards for 
some states follow: 


State and Winning City 


Connecticut—First, Hartford; second, New 
Haven. 

Delaware—First, Wilmington. 

Kentucky—First, Owensboro. 

Maine—First, Lewiston. 

Maryland—First, Hagerstown; second, Salis- 
bury. 

Massachusetts—First, Springfield; second, 
Fitchburg; honorable mention, New Bedford. 

New Hampshire—First, Concord; second, 
Keene. 

New Jersey—First, Jersey City and Newark 
(tie); second, Ridgewood; honorable mention, 
East Orange. 

New York—First, Rochester, Utica (tie); sec- 
ond, Auburn; honorable mention, White Plains. 

North Carolina—First, Greensboro; second, 
Asheville. : 

Ohio—First, Elyria, Lakewood (tie); Cleve- 
land; honorable mention, Columbus and Youngs- 
town. 

Pennsylvania—-First, Pittsburgh; second, York; 
honorable mention, Lancaster. 

Rhode Island-—First, Pawtucket; second, 
Providence. 

South Carolina—First, Columbia; second, 
Charleston. 

Vermont—First, Springfield, 

Virginia—First, Richmond; second, Norfo'k. 

West Virginia—First, Huntington; second, 
Wheeling. 

Cities in the United States having a grade 
of merit of 90% and over: 

Elyria, Ohio; Hartford, Conn.; Lakewood, 
Ohio; New Haven, Conn.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Prescott, Arizona; Springfield, Mass.; Topeka, 
Kan.; Wichita, Kan. 





INSPECTING STATE JAILS 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is now making an investigation 
of the fire hazards of New York state’s 
penal institutions at the request of the 
New York State Commission to investi- 
gate prison administration, and construc- 
tion. The National Board is giving the 
services of its engineers as’ its contri- 
bution to the general survey. The en- 
gineers either have or will inspect Sing 
Sing, Auburn, Dannemora and the State 
Prison for Women at Auburn. 





KYSTEN LIQUIDATING 
According to foreign press reports the 
Kysten Insurance Co. of Harstad, Nor- 
way, is going into liquidation. This com- 
pany was founded in 1917 and was writ- 
ing marine, fire and burglary insurance. 














Wishing You Happiness 
and Prosperity 


For the Year 1931 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


ln NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES 








Giberson Gives Views 
On Renewal Problem 


CANCELATIONS UNAVOIDABLE 





Alton, Ill., Agent Says Individual Solici- 
tation of Renewals in Advance Is 
More Costly 





J, A. Giberson, prominent local agent 
of Alton, Ili., and one of the big figures 
in the ranks of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, believes that “Not 
Wanted” policies will always figure in 
the problem of renewing outstanding fire 
contracts. Although he freely admits that 
canceling these returned policies is a 
wasteful and costly practice, Mr. Giber- 
son informs The Eastern Underwriter 
that this method is less costly in the end 
than trying to inquire in advance from 
every assured whether he wishes to ac- 
cept or decline a renewal of his cover- 
age. On this important topic of renewals 
and “Not Wanted” policies Mr. Giber- 
son has this to say: 

“I fully realize that it is a very un- 
fortunate situation that many policies are 
returned for cancellation flat and I real- 
ize that this situation costs the agent 
and the companies money. However, | 
do not see any way out of the predica- 
ment except we continue along the same 
line as we have been of writing all re- 
newals where we think the conditions 
are the same and sending these renewals 
out to our assureds. We always inter- 
view an assured where we know or even 
think that there is liable to be anv ques- 
tion about the renewal or where there 
may be changes that need to be made 
that would require the cancellation and 
rewriting of the policy. 

“At one time we addressed a letter to 
absolutely every assured on each and 
every renewal asking their permission 
to renew the policies and suggesting that 
they advise us of any change. I dare 
say we did not receive reply to 5% of 
these letters notwithstanding the fact 
that we sent an addressed envelope and 
the net result was we were absolutely 
unable to renew our business for the 
month we tried this experiment. 


Would Take Far Too Much Time 


“T have talked to a number of agents 
in reference to this proposition and they 
say in rare instances they interview each 
and every policyholder but I have never 
been able to find an agent who did a 
rather large volume of business who fol- 
lowed this practice, and I might add that 
it would take my entire time to do this 
one thing. In other words, if this was 
absolutely necessary and had to be done 
there would be no time for me to do any- 
thing else other than call on our as- 
sureds and ask them whether I might 
renew their policies. 

“As you know, there are many other 
things that a local agent has to do and 
we have decideg after giving all sorts 
of plans a triakfhat the cheapest thing 
for the agent dftd the company was to 
renew the policies and then take a chance 
on making them stick, always with the 
provision, of course, that we are going 
to interview those people whom we know 
or think there is any question about 
the renewal. 

“In passing, I might add that for the 
last three or four months 75% of my 
time has been spent in the collection of 
premiums and I haven’t done such a very 
good job at that. You will perhaps re- 
call that at Dallas I advocated the idea 
of having the casualty and fire compa- 
nies insert a clause in their contracts 
the same as the life insurance compa- 


‘nies that the policy be null and void if 


not ,paid for within a stated time. 
this could be done it would release the 
agent so he could have some time to 
call on his policyholders in reference 
to renewals and better still that he could 
spend a considerable portion of his time 
in the production of new business an 
not waste so much time on the collection 
of premiums.” 





at THE EASTERN 
December 26, 1930 : : UNDERWRITER 


Santa Claus presents to 
the alert agent an oppor- 
tunity to increase premium 
income. Gifts of jewelry, 
furs, art objects and silver- 
ware can be covered by 
America Fore policies 
specially designed to insure 
their value against all risks. 





The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


E h M. d L ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards N Y k N Y 
L t, ai en Lane amd PAUL L. HAID. President Cw or oy, 
ar ’ THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CoMPANY ) 7 
ERNEST STURM. Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
PAUL L. HAI D. President 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO —~ ATLANTA 


DALLAS MONTREAL 
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Two Businesses In Wisconsin 


“Fireproof—Sleep in Safety,” is the in- 
Wis- 
consin hotels, the president of which is 
Walter Schroeder of Milwaukee, head of 


viting slogan of a chain of nine 


one of the largest insurance agencies in 
the West. These hotels are exceedingly 
popular with the traveling public, their 
accommodations and service being main- 
tained at the highest possible standard. 
The largest in the group, the Hotel 
Schroeder in Milwaukee, the scene of 
this year’s Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, is the largest hotel in the state 
and the tallest building in Milwaukee. 

In addition to running these hotels 
which is no small job, Walter Schroeder 
finds time to pay plenty of attention to 
the well known insurance firm of Chris 
Schroeder & Son Co., of Milwaukee, 
which his father founded. When he en- 
tered the business the firm’s annual pre- 
miums amounted to $28,000, the agency 
representing three fire companies of or- 
dinary size. Today, the largest agency 
in Wisconsin, it represents more than 
twenty of the largest companies in the 
country and writes annual fire, casualty, 
surety and life premiums of approximate- 
ly $3,000,000. In addition the agency 
does an annual mortgage loan business 
of more than $10,000,000. 

In a recent interview with John Petrie, 


CONSOLIDATES IN CANADA 
The Commercial Union group, with 
the exception of the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee, has been consolidated in Can- 
ada, effective January 1. John Holroyde 
will be manager for Canada and with 
him will be associated H. F. Roden as 
deputy manager of the group, whose 
head office for Canada is at Montreal. 
H. J. Kerr and J. H. Taylor will be as- 
sistant managers in charge of fire and 
casualty operations respectively. Similar 
consolidation of the management of the 
Commercial Union companies will be- 
come effective at the Winnipeg and Van- 
couver branches. Norman J. Black will 
be manager of the former and John An- 
derson manager of the latter, 





ROYAL EXCHANGE CHANGES 

The Royal Exchange announces that 
after forty years’ service, J. A. Tom- 
bazis, Dundee manager, has expressed 
a desire to retire on pension as from 
December 31, and that the directors have 
regretfully accepted his resignation. Con- 
sequent on his retirement the corpora- 
tion announces the appointment of J. S. 
Inglis, at present Edinburgh manager, to 
be also Dundee manager. J. A. McLaren, 
Dundee inspector, has been promoted to 
assistant manager of that office. 





RETIRES FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 
The Universal Fire of New York has 
withdrawn from South Carolina and its 
agency plants in that state together with 
its liabilities have been taken over by 
the Essex, whose business is supervised 
in the state by the P. Lester Hawks 
general agency of Richmond, Va. 


MRS. E. L. SWEARINGEN DEAD 

Mrs. Ada Badger Swearingen, wife of 
Embry L. Swearingen, chairman of the 
board of the First Kentucky Fire, died 
recently, : 


Mr. Schroeder made the following com- 
ment in regard to his insurance business: 


“There are a hundred and one ways 
in which an agent can serve the as- 
sured in such fashion as to hold his 


business permanently. Each must fig- 
ure the means at his disposal and capi- 
talize as best he can on what he has 
to offer. The real estate mortgage loan 
business suggested an avenue of expan- 
sion to me, and I have found it a mighty 
valuable running mate for an insurance 
agency. Real estate and insurance may 
not be Siamese twins exactly, but almost 
invariably you find them in the same 
cradle, and it pays to have a spoon with 
which to feed both. If you are in a po- 
sition to help a man financially when he 
needs funds with which to develop some 
project, you can bet your sweet life that 
you are in a position to control his in- 
surance premiums. 

“Whenever the Schroeder agency 
floats a bond issue or makes a loan, 
for example, there always comes to vs 
a substantial volume of preferred busi- 
ness that contributes in no small way to 
the success of the firm. The whole 
scheme of our activities dovetails in such 
a manner that final results come along 
in inevitable sequence. It is the sum of 
many parts contributing to the gencral 
whole.” 


HAIL RESULTS ARE FAIR 
A generally satisfactory year was ex- 
perienced in hail underwriting in the 
United States according to reports re- 
ceived at the annual meeting of the 
Western Hail and Adjustment Associa- 
tion in Chicago recently. No changes 
were made in policy forms or agency 
commissions for next year, and the pres- 
ent rates will be continued. Officers re- 
elected are: President, E. A. Henne, 
vice-president, America Fore companies; 
vice-president, John H. Griffin, North- 
western Fire & Marine; secretary- 
treasurer, W. H. Lininger, Springfield 
Fire & Marine, assistant secretary, 
Charles F. Thomas, secretary of the 
Western Underwriters Association. 





NEW CHICAGO DIRE*TO "NS 


The Insurance Club of Chicago has 
elected four new directors, these being 
Benjamin Richards, manager of the Un- 
derwriters’ Service Association; John F, 
Stafford, western manager for the Sun 
of London; Fred G. Kreuger and G. A. 
Mavon, local agents. The club has de- 
cided to abolish the initiation fee until 
after January 1. 





DENIES HEAVY LOSSES 

The Atlantic Transport Insurance Co. 
of Stettin, Germany, has issued a state- 
ment to the press that rumors stating 
that it had suffered severe losses in 
English reinsurance business are not in 
accordance with facts. The Atlantic 
Transport has not written any English 
marine reinsurance treaties nor does it 
write any other reinsurance business. 





GET WATER SUPPLY 


Lexington, Ky., which for some time 
has had a water shortage, now has a full 
water supply due to the construction 
of a six mile long twenty inch main. 





N. E. EXCHANGE NOMINEES 





Candidates for First Vice-President and 
Executive Committee .Posts Are 
Named at Boston 

The New England Insurance Exchange 
met recently in Boston and nominated 
the following for members of the 
executive committee and for first vice- 
president for the coming year: for first 
vice-president, George E. Moffette of the 
National of Hartford; members of the 
executive committee: W. H. Raymond of 
the Michigan F. & M.; D. B. Sherwood 
of the Commercial Union, and Walter 
Davol of the Hartford. The president, 
second vice-president and other mem- 
bers of the executive committee hold 
over for a second year. 

_Frank H. Payne, special agent of the 
Firemen’s of New Jersey and allied com- 
panies for Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, with headquarters at Portland; 
H. Ward Beach, special agent for the 
Boston and Old Colony for Connecticut 
with headquarters at New Haven, and D. 
F. Dick, special agent of the Caledonian 
American and other companies for Con- 
necticut with headquarters in Hartford, 
were all elected to active membership. 





N. Y. MERGER APPROVED 

Stockholders of the American Equi- 
table and the Guardian Fire last week 
approved the merger plan recommended 
by the directors of both companies. The 
reinsurance business of the Guardian will 
be continued at 76 William street under 
the management of Robert Van Iderstine 
and H. Ernest Feer. Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, Inc., will continue the manage- 
ment of the direct writing operations of 
the consolidated company, known as the 
American Equitable Assurance of New 
York. The new campany has capital of 
$2,000,000. 





HOME MEDAL TO W.N. PARKS 

Local Agent William N. Parks of 
Newport, N. Y., was recently presented 
with a silver medal by State Agent Ho- 
mer L, Staley. Mr. Parks has represent- 
ed the Home of New York for twenty- 
five years. 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Ine. 


INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


307 FOURTH AVENUB PITTSBURGH 











INSURANCE STOCKS 


a ah eed 


FRANK L. BROKAW & CO. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 2720 

















J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
} Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 














219TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, 














O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 


























ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 




















GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, 


CORtlandt 8300 


New York 
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JOHN ©C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. atic. 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
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420 Lexington Ave.—LEXinston 671" 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 17/72 
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| he increasing 


use of automatic 
protective devices 
offsets much of the 
loss suffered by 
industry from hu- 
man carelessness...Loss by fire 
is one hazard that is not en- 
tirely guarded against by me- 
chanical devices. Insurance is 
the safety factor protecting 
business against almost every 4 
conceivable risk. It fulfils the 4 
need for immediate indem- 
nity whenever loss _ occurs. 
Good judgment dictates the 
use of policies bearing the 
Royal Shield indicating 
“Security First”. 











twing Galloway 


Security 
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INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


150 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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SMITH HEADS ACCOUNTANTS 
Annual Election of Officers of Associa- 
tion Held; C. L. Henry First 
Vice-President 
Everard P. Smith of the Norwich 
Union Fire was last week elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Accountants’ As- 
sociation. The other officers are: first 
vice-president, C. L. Henry, Tokio Ma- 
rine & Fire; second vice-president, C. H. 
Pederson, Thames & Mersey; secretary, 
Frank -R. Scott, New York Underwriters, 

and treasurer, F. W. Maasen, Royal. 

Following the election President Smith 
announced the appointment of commit- 
tees as follows: 

Membership—L. H. Eckhardt, chair- 
man; R. 1D. Morse, Walter Gustaveson, 
Oscar C. Thielman. 

Meetings—A. V. Linde, chairman; 
Stanley F. Miller, R. C. Ratcliffe. 

Lectures and Subjects of Discussion— 
C. L. Henry, chairman; W. N. Titcomb, 
R. C. Angus, F. R. Scott. 

W. N. Titcomb and W. F. Brady were 
elected the executive committee. 

The Insurance Accountants’ Associa- 
tion now has a membership of 185 and is 
celebrating its tenth anniversary. W. N. 
Titcomb, assistant treasurer of the 
Springfield, Fire & Marine Co., is retir- 
ing as president after having served two 
years, during which time the association 
has made consistent growth both in mem- 
bership and active interest among the 
members. 





AMERICA FORE CHANGES 





Victor Kurbyweit Made Manager of 
Philadelphia Service Office; Reed 
and Smith Ass’t Managers 
Several important changes have been 
announced in the personnel of the Phila- 
delphia department office of the Amer- 
ica Fore companies at 122 South Fourth 
street. Victor Kurbyweit will be mana- 
ger and C. Harry Smith and A. L. Reed 
assistant managers. Mr. Kurbyweit has 
been with the group for seven years as 
engineer and special agent and is well 
equipped to handle these added responsi- 

bilities. 

Mr. Reed has been associated with the 
America Fore fleet for many years and 
will have direct supervision of the un- 
derwriting and office management. Mr. 
Smith comes to the group from the Fire 
Association where he gained prominence 
in the development of Philadelphia local 
and suburban business. He is now re- 
turning to the organization which gave 
him his first training. He will continue 
to handle local and suburban agency 
business. Robert W. Martin will con- 
tinue as special agent. 





SCRANTON AGENCY CHANGE 

Moore, Foster & Burwell. well-known 
local agency of Scranton, Pa., on Janu- 
ary 1 will drop the name of Charles 
Fuller & Co. from their stationery. The 
latter agency was taken over in 1911 and 
has been run as a separate entity all 
these years. The Fuller agency was es- 
tablished in 1854 and was the oldest in 
Scranton. This office took on the 
Phoenix of Hartford in 1860 and the 
Springfield Fire & Marine in 1865. Both 
companies are still with the agency. 





N. B. & M. MANAGES LA SALLE 


The North British & Mercantile is now 
manager for the Eastern denvartment of 
the La Salle Fire of New Orleans, La.. 
effective January 1, 1931. All agents will 
make their reports to the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile at 150 William street, 
New York City. where the underwriting 
supervision and handling of all lose 
claims will be given the same careful 
attention that has made so successful 
an underwriting record for the North 
British group. 





PACKARD SUCCEEDS RIES 
George R. Packard has been elected 
to the executive ‘committee of the Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters’ Association to 
fill the unexpired term of Harry F. Ries, 
resigned. 

















A, Important Member of 


any conference On Prorits 





ERE is an insurance agent who is welcome 
always. Fle doesn’t “peddle” policies. He is 
welcomed not for his sales tacties, but for his knowl- 
edge of insurance as applied to business, and the 


valuable advice he is able to offer. ’ ’ ’ , 


When his clients plot their profits he is called in 
to advise them about the protection offered by Use & 
Occupancy Insurance. Fe points out the bearing of 
U.&O.on credits,on dividends, on executive's salaries, 
on advertising appropriations, rent, mortgages and other 
intimate business items. He makes himself as necessary 
in the discussion of profits as the plant superintendent 


or the sales manager. y y ’ ’ 


Insurance advisors of this type are building for the 
future, andwe are especially proud to have them identi- 


fiedwith our organization. 7 ’ ’ ’ ’ “A 


“[IVERPOOL, 


~ 10 [LONDON 


~ GLOBE. 
Insurance Co uo 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 





























MUTZENBECHERS LOSE AGAIN 





Claim Against the American Equitable 
Dismissed by Federal Judge; Was 


Fourth Unsuccessful Suit 


Federal Judge Henry W. Goddard oi 
the United States District Court in New 
York last week dismissed the claim of 
the firm of H. Mutzenbecher, Jr., o/ 
Hamburg, Germany, against the Ameri 
can Equitable because the firm brought 
suit against Alien Property Custodian 
Howard Sutherland. The court held th 
alien property custodian had no right to 
bring suits through private attorneys sc- 
lected by the Mutzenbechers but must 
be represented as a government official 
by the United States Attorney General. 
The latter, however, had refused to take 
any part in the proceedings. 

The Mutzenbechers have been trying 
unsuccessfully for years to recover sums 
alleged to be due them as the result of 
the settlement of war obligations. Suits 
were brought against the International 
Insurance Co., Sumner Ballard, Crum & 
Forster and the American Equitable. In 
the case of the last named it was be- 
cause the American Equitable had as- 
sumed the obligations of a small com- 
pany several years ago with which the 
Mutzenbechers had relations. Some of 
these suits were dismissed upon their 
merits and some because of the lack of 
proper attorneys. Appeals were taken 
in these cases even to the United Siates 
Supreme Court. 





“ACCELERATOR” IN GAY DRESS 





Boston and Old Colony Company Paper 
Ties Up Season’s Cheer With 
Sales Helps 


The Christmas number of “The Ac- 
celerator,” published by the Boston In- 
surance Co. and the Old Colony of Bos- 
ton, appears in very attractive Christmas 
colors with the cover, illustrations and 
decorative ornaments in red, green and 
black. 

The articles have a Christmas tie-up, 
opening with an interesting account of 
the origin of Christmas customs by Ray- 
mond C. Dreher, editor of “The Accel- 
erator” and advertising manager for the 
Boston and Old Colony. Some of the 
articles of special interest to agents are 
on the use of Christmas letters, those 
Christmas fur coats and direct by mail 
campaigns for household furniture. The 
effective “futurist” Santa Claus that dec- 
orates the cover was drawn entirely with 
a compass. Always one of the most in- 
teresting company papers, “The Accel- 
erator” for Christmas is especially ef- 
fective. 





GLOBE OF AMERICA MERGER 


The merger between the Globe of Am- 
erica of Pittsburgh and the Sylvania of 
Philadelphia has been completed through 
approval received from the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. Both companies are mvcm- 
bers of the Corroon & Reynolds {icet. 
The combined company will operate un- 
der the name of the Globe Insurance (0. 
of America and will have home offices 
at 300 Walnut street, Philadelphia. [he 
business of the company in Alleghany 
county will continue to be reporte: to 
the Pittsburgh office and all busiticss 
located outside of that territory wil! be 
reported to the New York office. k A. 
Corroon is president of the company and 
Charles S. Wesley,. vice-president ind 
treasurer. Other vice-presidents ar 
M. Harris, C. H. E. Succop, N. A. Weed, 
W. J. Reynolds, E. S. Inglis, John A. 
Campbell, J. R. Barry and W. H. Thrall. 





C. C. WYSONG RESIGNS 


C. C. Wysong, Indiana insurance com 
missioner, has resigned as of January 
and will return to the practice of !aw- 
He was not a candidate for reappoint 
ment. Mr. Wysong was also pr‘ sident 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners and his post with that 
body will be taken by Commissioner Jess 
G. Read of Oklahoma, first vice-prest 


dent of the commissioners’ convention. 
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(He tells the adjuster what the second of January brings and what agents can 


do about it) 


“Every year the second of January brings numerous 
claims to the inland marine departments of fire insurance 
companies. They are the result of losses sustained during 
the holiday season. Everybody enjoys himself, but some 
people, when the excitement is over, find that many things 
are missing. Asa result companies receive a batch of claims. 


“Of course a number of recoveries 
will be made, but in any event these 
losses are very worrysome, to say the 
least. 


“It seems that most people wear all 
their finery, whether an occasion calls 
for it or not. 


“Why do not more agents educate 
their clients to realize that numerous 
losses cause rates to increase and that 
carefulness would be more profitable? 
It would result not only in lower insur- 
ance costs but in less loss of property. 


“When an assured loses a piece of 
jewelry he suffers a loss, even though 
the company pays him. Most frequent- 
ly it is sentimental, often it is monetary, 
but a loss nevertheless, to him as well 
_as the company. 


“The assured who loses a fur coat 
while out, perhaps at a night club, finds 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 





Bronx FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City or NEw YorkK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





GLoBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF NEw YorK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 





New YorkK Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





REPuBLIC FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


after the loss is adjusted and settled, that it will cost more 
money for a new coat than she will receive from the com- 
pany. This, of course, is due to depreciation. 

“Many bracelets of great value are lost during the 
holiday season. Women feel that they must wear them 
even while shopping, when they are pushing their way 


through crowds like a fullback smashing 
the opposing line. Bracelets are then 
bound to loosen and fall from their 
wrists. 


“Stones in rings are pulled out of 
their settings by constant catching on 
other people's clothing during the shop- 
ping rush. 


“Brooches and bar pins loosen or 
catch on clothing and are lost. 


“Burglars and hold-up men make 
big hauls during the present season. 
Homes are left unoccupied during shop- 
ping hours. Therefore women take or 
wear all their jewelry and are too often 
the victims of pickpockets and hold-up 
men. 


“People must be educated to the 
fact that during the month of December 
their valuables should remain in safe 
deposit boxes.” 


~CorROON & REYNOLDS 


92 William Street 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


New York, N. Y 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








One of the hardships the traveling man 
has to bear is to have to be away when 
a beloved child is seriously ill as in my 
case, having a daughter who gradually 
faded away by a fatal disease. To con- 
sole myself I would sit down and write 
to myself about her and one evening 
when I had received particularly bad 
news from home and I was far away 
and could not well interrupt my trip, I 
sat down and wrote the following as a 
consolation (she died in 1920, two years 
after this was written): 

A suburbanite hurrying to catch the 
ferryboat dropped a sweetpea seed from 
a package in his hand. The seed blew 
into the gutter in a part of the down- 
town shipping section inhabited by the 
poor. The spot where the pea _ seed 
dropped happened to be protected by a 
lot of barrels and rubbish. In a short 
while the seed took root and miracu- 
lously, in site of handicaps, sprouted. 
And soon a little flower of radiant hues 
and delicate odor appeared among. all 
the rubbish and debris, seeming like a 
cool, pure breath of air in a_ heated 
and fever-stricken atmosphere. 

“I must live,” said the little flower, 
“to give some one delight and pleasure.” 

You see, God had implanted in its lit- 
tle body the instinct to live and give 
happiness, just as a sick child clings to 
life and feigns health though mortally 
ill, to draw a smile of hope from its dis- 
tracted parents. 

One day it was almost trodden under- 
foot by a burly freight handler, but after 
a little it rose again, drawn upward by 
the warm rays of the sun and its desire 
to live and please. 

“I must live,” it said to itself, “I have 
the right to live, the same as any of 
God’s creatures, and I WILL LIVE!” 

So thinks many a stricken child, sub- 
consciously, and this spirit keeps it alive. 

One sultry evening a little girl of four 
or five, playing among the debris left 
by the day’s work on the sidewalk, dis- 
covered the little plant. Her eyes spar- 
kled with pleasure. She was about to 
pick it but impressed with its beauty 
among all the rubbish she left the plant 
undisturbed and so arranged its sur- 
roundings that it would have protection. 

The little plant was grateful both for 
the admiration and the care. Its whole 
little body throbbed with delight and it 
bloomed steadily and happily, just as a 
stricken child feels easier through the 
caresses of its anxious mother. Every 
once in a while the little girl visited the 
plant. Then suddenly the visits ceased, 
and the flower drooped. But remember- 
ing its mission on earth, it struggled to 
regain its beauty and strength, saying: 

“I must not perish. I must live to 
give pleasure and happiness to others, 
and especially to my little girl friend.” 

In another part of the street, in a 
crowded tenement, the little girl lay 
stricken with paralysis and was continu- 
ally saying: 

“Bring me my little flower!” 


The grieving parents did not under- 
stand, but the kindly doctor asked the 
child about the flower. Learning all 


about it, he carefully transplanted it and 
placed it at the bedside of the patient. 
When the child awoke and saw the flow- 
er she gave a wan little smile, and again 
the little sweet pea plant throbbed with 
joy and its colors shone more brilliantly. 
But when the child was dying it drooped 
again. 
However it lived as 


it wished, long 


enough to give pleasure and delight to 
someone and felt that now its mission 
accomplished it could give up its struggle. 
But when the child was buried, and they 
planted the flower on the grave it again 
raised its head to the sun and cried: 
“I have not lived in vain, for while 
I was alive I cheered one human being. 
I have been to some use, as the Creator 
intended me to be, and the soul of the 
little child buried beneath me has taken 
me as a remembrance into eternity.” 
Just so my little daughter, who was 
then mortally ill, had not lived in vain. 
Through her loveliness before she was 
stricken she had endeared herself to 
everybody and now, after being stricken 
for two years and nearing the end, after 
an heroic struggle, just like the little 
flower of my story, we know she has 
not lived in vain, for she has given her 
parents and friends great happiness while 
she lived and while she. struggled. And 
we will carry her memory with us to the 
grave and beyond. 
* * 
Grandson of First U. S. Treasurer 


I settled a loss years ago on household 
furnishing for a party by the name of 
Hillegas, at Herkimer. If you will look 
at some of our ten or twenty dollar 
gold notes you will find the picture of 
Michael Hillegas engraved thereon—he 
was the first treasurer of the United 
States at the time of Washington's first 
term. 

This assured at Herkimer looked so 
much like the picture of Michael Hille- 
gas that I called his attention to it, and 
he told me that he was the great grand- 
son of Washington’s treasurer. All of 
which helped me considerably in estab- 
lishing a friendly relationship with the 
assured at once and helped on the ad- 
justment, which was a difficult one, as 
his home was filled with real antiques, 
some heirlooms. 

The Hillegas family came from Ger- 
many before the Revolution and settled 
in the Mohawk Valley, into, which thou- 
sands of Palatine Germans had come 
about 1710. 

* ok Ok 
Mistaken Reactions 

In my travels and general contact with 
men I have found some that mistook 
friendliness for subserviency, honesty for 
stupidity, modesty for timidity, educa- 
tion for “high hat,” fairness for guile, 
but they never got very far with me 
or with anyone else in the long run. 

“« «x = 


The Prompt Premium Payers 

Relatively poor people are usually the 
promptest payers of premiums while rich 
people delay payment, causing agents se- 
rious embarrassment at times. Poor peo- 
ple have to maintain their credit stand- 
ing by paying promptly while people who 
have lots of money do not have to fear 
losing their credit standing by holding 
up the agent. These rich slow settlers 
are really very unfair towards their fel- 
lowmen. 

a a 
A Good Collection Story 

Our agent at Syracuse had an experi- 
ence with one of these slow-paying rich 
customers. He called to collect a_ bill 
long past due, and pressed for payment. 
Assured was well able to pay, but told 
the agent that he had so many bil's to 
pay he could do nothing. The agent told 
him that he could tell him a way to re- 
duce the number of bills easily. Assured 
said he would be glad to learn how this 


could be done. Agent said that he could 
cancel the policy pro rata and that would 
reduce the indebtedness. “But,” assured 
said, “I want the insurance.” Agent 
told him that he would have to either 
pay or give up the policy. Assured kept 
the policy and paid the premium. 
* Ok Ok 


Bootlegger’s Alibi 


After a recent fire in Binghamton in 
a dwelling occupied by a foreigner, fifty- 
five gallons of alcohol were found hid- 
den under the eaves, also a cash reg- 
ister in the front room on the first floor. 
The assured was arrested for selling 
booze and during the investigation was 
asked for what purpose he kept a cash 
register if not for recording his liquor 
sales. He replied that he had bought it 
for his children to play with. Interro- 
gated about the large quantity of alco- 
hol found he stated that his wife, who 
was about to become a mother, had use 
for it for medicinal purposes before, dur- 
ing and after the event, and that later 
what was left would be used for a cele- 
bration of the event in the family circle. 
All this with a straight face under oath. 

x oe x 


Protection For the Feet 


I told a hotel manager the other day 
that with the broken glass I stepped on 
at Plattsburg causing quite a flow of 
blood, and with the tack I had almost 
stepped on in his hotel, I was going to 
wear my shoes in his rooms continually, 
going to bed with them so that I would 
be protected before I went to bed- and 
when I got up. It is more important 
to us to have the floor free of glass. 
and tacks than to have a lot of un- 
necessary gee-gaws and do-hickeys in 
our rooms like radios, menus, fancy fur- 


niture and whatnot. 
kk 


Confesses to a Superstition 

Traveling men have superstitions like 
the rest of them. I never wire my wife 
or the company that “I will” be at so 
and so. I say “I expect” to be at so 
and so. 

Foolish, no doubt, but why not be ac- 
curate? How do I know I will be there ? 
A lot of things might happen; death, 
for instance, either natural or accidental, 
though in the many years I have traveled 
I have never been injured. I came near 
perishing in a forest fire while traveling 
in Canada and came near going into the 
Hudson River near Poughkeepsie in 1898 
when a whole train of sleepers left the 
track and were immersed in the Hudson 
River. My train was following about 
half an hour behind and we knew noth- 
ing of it. 

Then in Brooklyn by just missing the 
ill-fated’ Flatbush electric train (about 
which I cussed) that was wrecked in the 
Flatbush avenue tunnel killing almost 
fifty people I escaped probable death. 
So I still say, when I wire, “I expect” 
to be home tomorrow. 





WARN OF JAIL HAZARDS 

Rollie Keown, Kentucky insurance ex-‘ 
aminer and inspector, has reported to 
Governor Sampson, following inspection 
of the state reformatory at Frankfort, 
that overcrowding has created a great 
danger in case of fire. The prison has 
50% more prisoners than it was intended 
to hold, and some of them sleep in the 
chapel. 


KANSAS COMMISSIONS 





Local Agents Not United on Attitude 
Toward Commissions on $3,000,000 
Refunded Premiums 


There appears to be lack of unanimity 
among local agents of Kansas on the 
principle of persuading the fire insur- 
ance companies to allow commissions on 
the $3,000,000 of premiums refunded to 
Kansas policyholders in compliance with 
the terms of settlement of the recent rate 
litigation. A group of Kansas local agents 
including the officers of the Kansas As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents recently 
concluded that because the companies had 
allowed commissions to Missouri agents 
on refunded premiums in the Missouri 
rate matter, that the same course should 
be followed in Kansas. This group, how- 
ever, met with a number of company 
Western managers and agreed to remit 
for the commissions withheld with the 
stipulation that the agents were not 
relinquishing their claims to the commis- 
sion money. 

This decision to hold the companies to 
account for commissions on refunded pre- 
ge is strenuously opposed by Ralph 

W. Oldroyd, a local agent at Arkansas 
City, Kans., and a member of the Kan- 
sas Association. In a letter to Charles 
K. Foote of Wichita, president of the 
Kansas Association, he condemns the 
position taken by this special group. 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 
At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Continental a semi-annual divi- 
dend on the capital stock of the com- 
pany of $1.20 was declared payable Janu- 
ary 10, 1931, to stockholders of record 
December 31, 1930. 


POWELL GETS HOME MEDAL 

Special Agent James Linahan of the 
Home recently presented W. C. Powell, 
local agent at New Bloomfield, Mo., with 
the company’s silver medal in recogni- 
tion of his having represented the com- 
pany for twenty-five years. 


Dechert Agency Ads 


(Continued from Page 1) 








with such captions as the following: 
“Unable to Furnish Something for Noth- 
ing’; “A Sample Assessment”; “Mutual 
Policyholders Enraged,” and “To Those 
Who Make a Living Selling Insurance 
‘At Gost. ” 

When the first advertisement appeared 
an Illinois mutual admitted to Virginia 
published a reply in the Harrisonburg 
“News Record” upholding mutual insur- 
ance and asserting that it offered first 
class protection to prospects. In its full 
page advertisement of December 12 the 
Dechert agency singled out this mutual 
for special attention, quoting statements 
from “Best’s Insurance Reports” as to 
the financial condition of the company, 
and then quoting comparative paragraphs 
from the automobile fire and theft policy 
of the mutual and from the standard 
form of the stock companies in the 
agency to show that the _latter «ave 
broader and more complete protection. 
The agency also publishes letters from 
clients who have suffered fire losses stat- 
ing their satisfaction with the service 
given by stock fire insurers. 








| 
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| Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 

| Baitica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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Smudge Insurance Is 
Held To Be Essential 


POLICIES 





FIRE NOT LIABLE 





Aetna (Fire) Cites Cases Showing Un- 
successful Attempts to Collect Under 
Fire Contracts 





Smudge insurance, coverage against the 
damage done by smoke from faulty oil 
burners, ts becoming increasingly popular. 
Local agents are finding a real field for 
this protection and as the cost ts small 
there can be little sales resistance on the 
grounds of price. Thomas F. Buchanan, 
assistant secretary of the Aetna (Fire) 
and the World Fire & Marine, has writ- 
ten some interesting observations on this 
new coverage for the December issue of 
“The Messenger,’ the company’s official 
publication. In this he says in part: 


Smudge insurance is now provided for 
in the shape of a supplemental contract 
insuring against direct loss or damage 
caused by smoke due to a sudden unusu- 
al and faulty operation of a stationary 


fuel oil burning apparatus. This supple- 
mental contract does not cover loss or 
damage caused by smoke from “fire” 
within the meaning of that word, and 
by that is meant “hostile” fire which, 
of course, is covered under a fire insur- 
ance policy contract. It also excludes: 


and never outside of the furnace is not 
a “hostile” fire and damage by smoke and 
soot therefrom is not covered by a policy 
of insurance covering “direct loss by 

re. 

Another Unsuccessful Suit 

In Hansen vs. LeMare Mutual Insur- 
ance Association, an lowa case, the 
plaintiff lit the oil burners under a boiler 
of water to heat it for the family wash- 
ing and went back to bed. An hour 
later he was awakened by the smoke 
and soot which filled the house. He 
averred that the flames extended nearly 
to the top of the boiler and emitted in 
great quantities the smoke and soot com- 
plained of. He turned down the burner 
and the fire went out. There was no 
evidence that there was any leak or that 
the oil in the tank had ignited. Held, 
that plaintiff could not recover. 

We have in mind a certain department 





store which sustained damage in excess 
of $40,000 to open stock from smoke and 
soot emanating from a defective oil 
burner in a furnace. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIAN RESULTS 

Whereas in most European countries 
the results of fire insurance during the 
first half of 1930 were much better than 
in 1929, especially in England and Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia showed a further 
increase in losses. During the first half 
of 1928 losses amounted to 119,000,000 
Czech crowns, in 1929 to 141,000,000 and 
in 1930 to 189,000,000. Last year thirty 
leading fire reinsurance companies made 
a united effort to impress upon Czecho- 
slovakian companies the necessity of 
thoroughly improving their business and 
to increase premiums. 


ATLAS WITH R. A. FULTON 


Ronald R. Martin, United States man- 
ager of the Atlas Assurance,- this week 
appointed R. A.. Fulton of 68 William 
street, New York, as inland marine gen- 
eral agent for the company. Mr. Fulton 
is well known in inland marine circles, 
representing several of the leading com- 
panies for some time, including the man- 
agement of the Inland Marine Syndicate, 
of which the Atlas has been elected a 
member. 





NORSKE GLOBUS DIVIDEND 

Norske Globus was one of the first 
Norwegian companies which had to liqui- 
date after the post-war marine insurance 
boom was over. The receiver has now 
finished the liquidation and has made 
another payment of 10% to all not pre- 
ferred creditors. Altogether 55% has 
been paid to creditors. 


Accumulative damage or depreciation 
caused by the operation of the fuel oil 
burning apparatus. 

Loss or damage due to gross negli- 
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gence in not maintaining the fuel oil 
burning apparatus in proper working 
order, 

Loss or damage to the fuel oil burning 
apparatus, heating plant, or any part 
or appurtenances thereof. 


Hazard Not Yet Eliminated 


This contract is not a high-pressure 
selling proposition, but it has been issued 
in response to a continued demand from 
the insuring public. We would also like 
to have it clearly understood that noth- 
ing in this article is intended to dis- 
credit the use of oil burners. There are 
hundreds of different makes now on the 
market which we will classify as good, 
bad and indifferent, and it is evident 
that there is a genuine need for pro- 
tection from damage caused by faulty 
operation. While it is true that the in- 
troduction of thermostats and other safe- 
ty devices has lessened the danger of 
damage from faulty operation, the haz- 
ard has not been entirely eliminated, nor 
is there any immediate likelihood that 
it will be. 

Many laymen do not understand why 
a fire insurance policy does not protect 
them from loss arising from this cause, 
and in order to have this distinction 
clearly understood, it is advisable to re- 
vert for a moment to basic principles. 

“Fire” within the meaning of a fire 
insurance policy may be defined as “self- 
Sustaining combustion accompanied by 
visible flame or glow.” So far, so good, 
but in order to create a claim, a fire 
must be “hostile” and not “friendly.” A 
“friendly” fire is one which is confined 
to the place where it was intended to 
be, whereas a “hostile” fire is one which 
operates in a manner different from that 
expected or designed and entirely inde- 
pendent of any “friendly” fire. P 
_ One of the earliest decisions recorded 
is that of Austin vs. Drewe, an English 
case. The evidence showed that nothing 
was consumed by fire but by improper 
Management of the heating apparatus, 
heat, smoke and soot were emitted with- 
out any escape for the fire from the 
Place where it was designed to be. It 
was held that the damage was not re- 
coverable under a policy insuring against 
loss by fire. 

In Lavit vs. Hartford County Mutual 
decided by the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut in an exhaustive analysis of the 
underlying principles, distinguished by 
its clarity of reasoning, it was held that 
a fire confined to an oil burning furnace 
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CHARLES MARTEL 
688-741 A.D. 
Courageous ruler of the 
Frankish Kingdom 


EUROPE’S SECURITY... was at stake 


. .. when Charles Martel, ‘The Hammer,” engaged the Moslem warriors 
on the grassy plains of Tours in 732 A. D. and smashed the red tide of 


Saracen invasion. 


Martel’s victory cost many lives, but it brought security to Europe, en- 
abling the Franks to build their civilization without fear of the Crescent. 


Security in modern times is much more easily obtained. For example, any 
Agent representing a Company of the Fireman’s Fund Group can sell 
FULL PROTECTION on personal effects, jewelry, furs, and objects of art 
through “All Risks” POLICIES of the : 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


...and affiliated companies: 


HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
and on the Pacific Coast the OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


Fire + Marine + Automobile 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Gives Agents’ Views 
To Fire Examiners 


CLYDE B. SMITH SPEAKS HERE 








Says Producers and Examiners Are 
Both Working to Improve Under- 
writing; Urges Closer Relations 





Clyde B. Smith of Lansing, Mich., for- 
mer president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, gave the pro- 
ducers’ viewpoint of relations with fire 
company examiners in a talk he gave 
last week before the Fire Insurance Ex- 
aminers’ Association of New York. He 
said he as an agent had no criticism to 
make and for advice to the examiners 
he urged that they have confidence in 
their agents, that they get out in the 
field to meet the producers personally 
and to help them to solve their prob- 
lems. Mr. Smith said that the leading 
agents of the country are just as inter- 
ested in sound underwriting as the.com- 
pany examiners and that both are work- 
ing to keep poor risks off company books. 
As a further incentive for agents to make 
careful selections of risks Mr. Smith 
urged the payment generally of contin- 
gent commissions. He himself had a 
loss ratio of only 11% last year and hopes 
to duplicate this record in 1930. He 
asked why he should not be able to par- 
ticipate in the profits of good business. 

As local agents are generally dealing 
with a number of companies, Mr. Smith 
said that examiners should be as careful 
as possible not to cause the producers 
needless trouble on inspections and on 
check-ups but rather to have confidence 
that the agents are watching underwrit- 
ing as well as commission gathering. 

Mr. Smith said in part: 

. “This is the one reason why they 
should not be burdened with unnecessary 
correspondence. I believe that most of 
the examiner’s trouble is caused by the 
stamping offices and not the agents. If 
you question this statement ask any one 
of these offices how many criticisms they 
made last year and then ask the mana- 
ger to look them over for a few weeks 
and advise you what percentage really 
meant anything. You will be surprised. 

“Tt might not be amiss for you to 
check these criticisms yourself as they 
come into the office. Your answer to 
this may be that you have no rates in 
the territory where stamping offices ex- 
ist. If this is true let me suggest that 
you get them and at once as the compar- 
ative expense of keeping the rate books 
and cards corrected is offset many times 
by the convenience and the time you 
will save your local and special agents 
in the field. 

“This matter is a tender subject with 
me as I believe it to be with the ma- 
jority of agents and while I have a fair- 
ly even disposition there is nothing that 
spoils my temper quite so much as these 
yellow slips that usually mean little, 
Those of so little consequence so far 
outnumber those needing attention that 
‘familiarity breeds contempt’ and_ the 
agents get so they pay little attention 
to any of them. 

“Can you begin to realize what a waste 
of effort is caused by these stamping 
offices and- all through a mistaken idea 
of economy? If, instead of hiring inex- 
perienced help who can only follow a set 
of rates and rules, they would get a 
staff that really knows what it is all 
about we would be much better off.” 


AMERICAN’S XMAS PARTY 

On Tuesday, December 23, all busi- 
ness among the employes of the Amer- 
ican of Newark and the Bankers Indem- 
nity was suspended at 4 o'clock and 
the entire assemblage gathered in the 
large auditorium of the new building of 
the American, where a Christmas party 
was held. 





LOSES LICENSES 
Lester L. Brown of Harrison, N. Y., 
has lost his agent’s and general broker’s 
licenses. They were revoked by the New 
York State Insurance Department. 





BLUE GOOSE OFFICERS 





W. E. Mallalieu Named Deputy Most 
Loyal Grand Gander-at-Large for 
the Eastern States 
Grand Wielder Paul E. Rudd of the 
Blue Goose has announced the grand 
nest appointive officers for the year 1930- 

1931 as follows: 

Deputy most loyal grand ganders-at- 
large, Richard E. Vernor, Chicago; W. 
E. Mallalieu, New York, and Frank J. 
Agnew, San Francisco. 

Deputy most loyal grand ganders, 
Charles A. Wendler, Seattle; Clarence 
Douglass, Salt Lake City; Richard M. 
Carr, Los Angeles; W. V. A. Keeler, 
Jersey City; Fred Gibbons, Dallas; Ber- 
nard P. Carter, Richmond, Va.; Clarence 
L. Ruse, Atlanta; Fred C. Ellis, Nash- 
ville; W. O. Woodsmall, Kansas City, 
Mo.; J. Burr Taylor, St. Louis; D. L. 
McCoy, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Ralph W. 
Hukill, Norwood, Ohio; I. C. Sparks, Lit- 
tle Rock; Harry H. Smith, Winnipeg, 
Man.; John D. Rowell, Toronto, Ont. 

Constitution and by-laws committee: 
J. Charles Harris, San Francisco, chair- 
man; Fred Wehrenberg, Jr., Baltimore; 
D. P. Lemen, Sioux Falls, S. D.; J. N. 
McLeod, Winnipeg, Man., Canada, and 
A. E. Giddings, Birmingham, Ala. 

Grand guards, Henri A. Polak, Atlan- 
ta; Harry W. Miller, Syracuse; Earl D. 
Patton, Topeka, Kan.; R. J. Leckey, To- 
ronto; J. A. Heitmeyer, Louisville, and 
H. W. Randall, Portland, Ore. 

Historian, W. J. Hatcher, Milwaukee, 


is. 

The following are the chairmen of 
standing committees: Constitution and 
by-laws, J. Charles Harris, San Francis- 
co; ritual, George R. Crosley, Webster 
City, Iowa; memorial, Arthur J. Hughes, 
Rochester, N. Y.; jurisprudence, W. E. 
Mallalieu, New York; emblem, W. T. 
Benallack, Detroit; regalia, S. C. Mc- 
Allister, Denver; group life insurance, J. 
Clark Buchanan, Los Angeles; education, 
P. J. V. McKian, Chicago; employment, 
C. M. Cartwright, Chicago. 





LOYAL ROOSTERS’ DINNER 


The annual Christmas dinner of the 
Much-to-be-Respected Order of Loyal 
Roosters, a unique organization of fire 
company countermen, was held last 
week in the headquarters of the Insur- 
ance Society of Philadelphia. There 
were several invited guests for the eve- 
ning and they included Vice-President 
Harold V. Smith of the Home, Super- 
visor Howard F. Brazier of the Frank- 
lin, Vice-President John Rodgers of the 
Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary J. Sanderson Trump of 
the Fire Underwriters Association and 
Assistant Secretary Paul Fell, and H. 
Wilbur Brown; George H. Ruhl of the 
Insurance Co. of North America had 
charge of arrangements. 





VIRGINIA RATE COUNSEL 


J. Randolph Tucker, well known 
Richmond lawyer, has become associated 
with R. Gray Williams of Winchester, 
who for some time past has been rep- 
resenting the state of Virginia in the 
fire rate reduction case now before the 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals. Mr. 
Williams had expected to handle the mat- 
ter single-handed but he had the mis- 
fortune recently to lose two members 
of his immediate family by death, which 
naturally upset him. As a consequence 
he decided to request assistance in the 
case. Mr. Tucker is a former counsel 
for the State Corporation Commission 
which ruled just a year ago that the fire 
companies would have to reduce rates 
approximately 10%. 





FIRE PREVENTION IN 1679 

In 1679 Cornelius Jansen was arrested 
,in New York City for having failed to 
keep his chimney clean, thereby allow- 
ing a chimney fire to start. The court 
held that if it had not been for imme- 
diate help the burning chimney might 
have endangered the whole city, and that 
Jansen had clearly been guilty of ne- 
glect. 


Agent Must Repay 
Unearned Commissions 


COMPANY POSITION SUSTAINED 





Question of Why Insurer Canceled Poli- 
cies Does Not Affect Terms of 
Contract With Local Agent 





By the terms of an insurance com- 
pany’s contract with an agent it re- 
served the right to cancel any policy 
procured by the agent, to return to the 
insured the unearned premium and to 
charge and collect from the agent the 
unearned commission on the premium 
returned. The agent might terminate 
the contract upon notice, and it might 
be terminated “at the pleasure of the 
company.” The agent gave bond, among 
other things, for the “refund to the com- 
pany of the unearned commissions on 
the premiums returned under canceled 
policies.’ 

For four years the company canceled 
policies written at the agent’s solicita- 
tion, returned the unearned premiums to 
the insured and charged to the agent’s 
account the unearned commissions on 
such premiums refunded. The total of 
these unearned commissions amounted to 
$898, which the agent failed to repay, 
and because of this the company can- 
celed the agency and sued the agent 
and his sureties for that amount. 

The agent denied the indebtedness, al- 
leging that with a few exceptions the 


policies were canceled arbitrarily with-' 


out cause, and that on the exceptions 
he had paid the company the commis- 
sion on the unearned premium. In a 
cross-complaiut he claimed $1,000 as 
damages because the company canceled 
his agency arbitrarily. 

The Arkansas Supreme Court, Houston 
v. American Ins. Co., 31 S. W. (2d) 142, 
holds that the agent’s contention was 
untenable because it was in conflict with 


the express terms of the agency agree-, 


ment and bond, as above quoted. There- 
fore, as was said in the case of Hill v. 
Aetna Ins. Co. (Ark.) 21 S. W. (2d) 180, 
183: “The appellant * * * was liable for 
the unearned commissions collected.” 
The cross-complaint was held to state no 
cause of action because it, too, conflict- 
ed with the contract. 

“For by it the agent might terminate 
his agency upon written notice to the 
company to that effect, or it might be 
terminated at the pleasure of the com- 
pany, and in the same paragraph of the 
contract is the further provision that 
the cancelation of the contract should 
not terminate or change the liability of 
the agent to the company for returned 
commissions upon policies canceled prior 
to the cancelation of the contract,” said 
the court. Judgment for the plaintiff 
was therefore affirmed. 





MEET ON FARM UNDERWRITING 


Several leading fire company execu- 
tives from New York and Hartford were 
in Chicago recently to attend a special 
meeting of the Farm Association which 
was taking up the problem of how to 
make farm underwriting in the West 
profitable. Paul Haid, president of the 
Continental; Frank D. Layton, president 
of the National of Hartford, and W. Ross 
McCain of the Aetna were among those 
at this conference of more than 100 
company representatives. One belief is 
that there must be some reduction of fire 
insurance to value on farm property, the 
amount of insurance now placed being 
so high that it creates a bad moral 
hazard. 





AGENCY INCORPORATED 


The Linlive Agency, general insurance 
agents, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000. The agency, which 
is located in Irvington, N. J., has for its 
incorporators Frank Lindeman and J. E. 
Lindeman of Irvington and C. Weber of 
Avon, N 


CIRCULAR ON CANCELATION 





Tender of Unearned Premium Not Con- 
sidered Necessary to Effec: Can- 
cellation H. M. Hess Says 


Manager Harold M. Hess of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange last week 
sent to members a circular on cance!- 
lation under the New York standard fire 
policy. The circular says: 

“Reference having recently been mad 
to the alleged necessity of tendering un- 
earned premium in order to effect lega! 
cancellation under New York standard 
fire policy, an opinion has been obtained 
from counsel to the effect that such con- 
tention is in entire harmony with adjudi- 
cated cases in New York under the old 
New York standard form, but that under 
the present New York standard form it 
is in error to conclude that tender of un- 
earned premium is a condition precedent 
to cancellation. 

“Under date of October 4, 1927, by ex- 
change circular 2672, members were ad- 
vised of suggested form of notice of can- 
cellation, which notice included the fol- 
lowing wording: ‘The excess of paid pre- 
mium, if any, above the pro rata pre- 
mium for the expired time (if not tend- 
ered) will be refunded upon demand.’ 

“This recommended form of notice 
very carefully avoided a demand for the 
return of the policy but a note was added 
after the notice of cancellation contain- 
ing a request for the return of the policy 
reading as follows: ‘Please surrender 
your policy or certificate to the above 
named agency and demand refund of the 
excess of paid premium, if any due you, 
at your earliest opportunity.’ 

“Counsel advises that the return of the 
policy cannot be demanded nor can the 
return premium be withheld because of 
failure to receive the policy.” 





USES U. S. AD METHODS 

The last annual report of the Allianz 
und Stuttgarter has made use of Amer- 
ican methods to advertise the financial 
strength and services which the company 
has rendered to its policyholders. It is 
stated that the company settles 1,200 
losses every day. Every hour the com- 
pany pays $3,000 and every minute day 
and night one loss report is received. 
The company has a portfolio of 43,555,994 
contracts and every third household in 
Germany is insured with the Allianz. 
Only one out of 7,888 losses results in 
litigation. Altogether the company has 
up to the present time paid 6,600,000 
losses. 





CITY MUTUAL COVERS LEGAL 


A somewhat unexpected blow was de- 
livered to stock insurance interests dur- 
ing last week in Michigan when the at- 
torney general ruled that municipalities 
may insure with mutual carriers, despite 
previous opinions to the contrary from 
the same source. A new opinion on the 
subject had been asked by William E. 
Robb of the Citizens Mutual Automo- 
bile of Howell, his inquiry being con- 
fined to the status of mutual automohile 
carriers in this regard. The opinion, 
written by Emerson R. Boyles, deputy 
attorney general, and signed by Wilber 
M. Brucker, attorney general and gov- 
ernor-elect, is obviously of a general 
character, opening the door to solicita- 
tion of municipalities for any type of 
coverage by mutuals. 





MICH. AGENTS’ LICENSES 


Revisions in the application form tor 
licensing of agents in Michigan indicate 
that the insurance department intends 
that only well-qualified men shall be per- 
mitted to enter the agency ranks in the 
future. The changes will facilitaic 4 
check-up by the department as to the 
caliber of the applicant as well as render 
somewhat more difficult the filling out 
of an application. 





STATE AGENT FOR FIREMEN’S 

Robert S. Holderness of Little Rock, 
Ark., formerly with the Home Fire ° 
Arkansas, has been appointed state 


agent for the Firemen’s of Newark. 
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Marine Conference In 
Washington Jan. 21-22 


INSURANCE TO BE CONSIDERED 





Fourth National Gathering Will Take Up 
Question of Increasing Patronage 
For American Lines 


The Fourth National Conference on 
the Merchant Marine will be held at the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
Building in Washington on January 21 
and 22, according to T. V:. O’Connor, 
chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board. 
One of the leading subjects to be con- 
sidered will be marine insurance. The 
full agenda of the conference follows: 

Unfinished business: reports of com- 
mittees : 

Marine insurance 

Safety of marine workers 

Reduction of differential between ship- 

building costs here and abroad 

Government aid to American ships not 

benefited by mail contracts 

Training of officer personnel 

Modernization of the American mer- 

chant marine 


Methods of increasing patronage for 
American lines. Views of: manufac- 
turers, agricultural interests, trade 
associations, traffic clubs, exporters 
and importers, railroads and_ ship- 
owners 


Legislative needs of the American 
merchant marine 

American coastwise and_ intercoastal 
shipping 

Marine engineering development and 
research 


Liquidation activities of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation 


Loadline developments 


Big Conference Expected 


“The success achieved by the three 
preceding conferences and the increasing 
attendance which has been noted from 
year to year make certain that the forth- 
coming gathering will be noteworthy,” 
says Chairman O’Connor. 

“Arrangements are being perfected to 
have a number of prominent speakers 
discuss the various topics on the agenda. 
There is some unfinished business from 
ihe last conference upon which commit- 
tees appointed are expected to bring in 
reports. 

“With our merchant marine taking on 
new life in the form of splendid mod- 
ern ships, it becomes important to dis- 
iss ways and means of increasing pa- 

mage for American lines. To this end 
invitations are being extended to a 
broader field including manufacturers, 
farmers, shippers, exportérs and import- 
crs and various -trafic organizations, in 
order to reach as many as possible whose 
Support of our shipping as a whole is 
most essential.” 


+ 





DANISH ROSSIA LOSSES 


The Rossia of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
according to Scandinavian reports, suf- 
tered considerable: losses during 1929. 
‘he company had to resort to a reduc- 
tion of the canital which is now 5.000 - 
{00 Danish kroner as against 6,000,000 
kroner before. The rest of the loss which 
altogether amounted to over 1,000,000 
kroner. is probably taken care of from 
the existing reserves. Most of the loss 
was suffered in marine business, namely 
41,000 kroner, but also fire insurance in 
1929 resulted in a loss of 236,000 kroner. 
The collapse of the Frankfort General 
cost the Rossia 379,000 kroner and 319,- 
000 kroner were lost in depreciation of 
deposit funds. 


Held Not Liable For 
Defective Loading 


MARINE SUIT IS 


DISMISSED 





No Definite Evidence in Fertilizer Case 
That Damaged Sacks Were Injured 
by Perils of the Sea 





In Kelly, Weber & Co. v. Franklin 
Fire, 43 F. (2nd) 361, an action in the 
federal district court for eastern Louisi- 
ana, on a contract of marine insurance, 
for the loss and damage to a cargo of 
acid phosphate fertilizer which was 
shipped at Baltimore on the steamship 
“Redman,” the libelant alleged that the 
damage was caused by perils of the sea. 

When about seventy miles out from 
Baltimore the “Redman” during a heavy 
fog went hard and fast aground on an 
uncharted mud flat in Chesapeake Bay. 
The court held that this was an extraor- 
dinary occurrence and one of the perils 
of the sea referred to in the policy. Be- 
cause of the grounding it was necessary 
to lighter the vessel, and 400 tons of the 
fertilizer, which was the only cargo, con- 
stituting the topmost tiers of the upper 
stowage, were taken out of the No. 1 
hold and loaded into a covered lighter. 

The “Redman” was floated and after- 
wards the cargo was reloaded. Into the 
same hold No. 1 was placed 270 tons of 
the fertilizer which had been removed to 
the lighter and the remaining 130 tons 
was laden in the bridge deck, No. 3 
hatch, separate from the other cargo. 
Although it rained intermittently during 
the lightering, operations were not car- 
ried on during the rain, and while spray 
undoubtedly did reach some of the out- 
side bags in the slings, it was apparent 
that no damage resulted therefrom. 

Water Damage Not Great 

The “Redman” then put in at Newport 
News, where a survey disclosed no evi- 
dence of water or sign of leakage, and 
she was issued a certificate recommend- 
ing that she be continued in Class 
100-A-1. She then proceeded to New Or- 
leans, where she was unloaded. The bags 
that were removed from the bridge deck 
were found to be in good condition and 
their contents apparently sound; those 
from the forward part of the vessel that 
had been discharged to the lighter in 
Chesapeake Bay were in like condition, 
and though a few of the bags showed 
some evidence of water contact, the con- 


tents did not appear to be in any way 


effected. 

A few of the bags were torn, but this 
presented no unusual condition, and the 
evidence was held to justify the conclu- 
sion that all the bags which were re- 
moved from the different holds and com- 
partments of the vessel were all of the 
same general condition on the out-turn. 

But when the stevedores reached the 


Airplane Hangar Fire Report Shows 
Value Of Automatic Sprinklers 


The aeronautics branch of the United 
States Department of Commerce has is- 
sued a forty-two page report of the fact- 
finding committee on control of airplane 
hangar fires by automatic application of 
water. This booklet is well illustrated 
with photographs and drawings showing 
the burning planes, sprinklers in action 
and the location of sprinkler equipment. 
The tests were held several months ago 
near Washington. Concerning the ef- 
fectiveness of sprinklers in controlling 
these hangar fires the report says in its 
conclusions: 

“Extremely fast fires in single planes 
may burn themselves out without open- 








lower stowage of the vessel they found 
the bags of acid phosphate flattened and 
caked and wedged into one another. This 
condition was more or less general, and 
because thereof it was necessary to use 
shovels and crowbars to pry the bags 
apart. Asa result, a number of the bags 
were split and torn, and in consequence 
the cargo was discharged at great addi- 
tional expense. It was for this additional 
expense that a recovery was sought, it 
being conceded that there was no dam- 
age to the fertilizer itself and the claim 
was limited to the additional cost of un- 
loading and resacking the fertilizer and 
to a comparatively small amount claimed 
short in delivery weight. 

The burden of proof was on the libel- 
ant to show that the loss occurred by 
perils of the sea. But the policy also 
contained a warranty that the insurer 
should be free from claim for loss or 
damage to goods by wet or dampness, 
etc,. except as the direct result of a 
peril insured against. From this word- 
ing it was held that the policy covered 
only losses which were the direct result 
of actual perils of the sea or any of the 
other risks insured against. 

All the witnesses agreed that no water 
was found in the “Redman’s” holds and 
that she did not take any water as a 
result of the grounding; and the expert 
testimony all agreed that the cargo 
would not take up moisture from the air. 
Although the grounding caused a delay 
of five days, the policy specifically war- 
ranted against claims for delays whether 
arising from a peril of the sea or other- 
wise. 

It was held that the libelant had “failed 
to prove by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence that the cargo was damaged by a 
peril of the sea. On the contrary, the 
evidence well justifies the conclusion that 
it was not good practice to load acid 
phosphate fertilizer in the manner stated 
because in the length of time it took the 
shipment to reach destination the jute 
bagging became affected by the acid na- 
ture of the fertilizer, and the pressure 
to which it was subjected caused adhe- 
sion of the bagging.” The libel was ac- 
cordingly dismissed, with costs. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $7,289,004.71 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $12,994,064.64 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,394,635.82 
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ing automatic sprinklers. 

“Fires in readily ignitable and highly 
combustible materials spread over wide 
areas, such as gasoline on the floor or 
highly flammable wing surfaces, may pro- 
ceed at first faster than the opening of 
sprinklers and thus outrun for a time 
the application of water to the fire. 

“Water from overhead sprinklers may 
on some occasions keep the top surfaces 
of an airplane wetted, thus preserving 
a shelter under which a fire may spread 
to various parts of the machine. Under 
this condition, supplemental equipment, 
such as hand extinguishers or hose 
streams, could be brought into use ef- 
fectively. s The use of floor sprinklers 
might reduce the spread of fire. None 
of these should be permitted to deprive 
overhead sprinklers of the water neces- 
sary for their effective operation. 

“Each sprinkler installation should be 
equipped with suitable alarm devices in 
order that additional fire-fighting appli- 
ances may be on hand as promptly as 
possible. 

“Fires involving large quantities of gas- 
oline or similar fuel may not be entirely 
quenched by sprinklers alone, but would 
be kept, usually, in a subdued condition, 
making possible close approach thereto 
with other means for their subjugation. 
Suitable additional extinguishing devices 
should be provided to supplement sprink- 
ler systems for quenching these or sim- 
ilarly persistent fires. 

“Fires in which several airplanes are 
ignited simultaneously will usually result 
in the burning of surface fabrics and 
the ruin or destruction of some of the 
structural members of all involved and 
may damage airplanes closely adjacent 
to them. 

“Fire igniting a single airplane, even 
under highly favorable conditions for 
quick spread throughout the machine, is 
usually controlled by sprinklers so as to 
cause little or no damage to other air- 
planes stored close to the one first ig- 
nited, 

“The automatic application of water by 
sprinklers will generally give good pro- 
tection to airplane hangars and con- 
tents except such of the contents as are 
involved in the outbreak of fire.” 





PAYS A 100% DIVIDEND 

It jis officially announced that the 
fourth and final dividend of 5s in the 
#1 is now payable to creditors of the 
Greater Britain Insurance Corporation, 
Ltd., and since this makes a total of 20s 
in the pound, both creditors and the 
liquidators have every reason to be sat- 
isfied with the result of a most unfor- 
tunate business. 

It will be remembered that the Greater 
Britain was a young company which was 
making excellent headway in the marine 
rharket when, in 1921, it became involved 
in the financial disaster caused by the 
City Equitable crash. Indeed, it would 
seem that the company’s success was 
the occasion of its downfall, for, accord- 
ing to the “Insurance Shareholders’ 
Guide,” under agreement the Greater 
Britain Corporation exchanged its shares 
for City Equitable 8% fully-paid pref- 
erence shares on the basis of 5s 6d for 
each 5s share fully paid. 





ASSEKURANZ UNION MEETING 

The German Shareholders Association, 
Inc., has taken the necessary steps to 
look after the joint interests of stock- 
holders of the Assekuranz Union. Dr. 
Walter Nord, attorney of Hamburg, has 
demanded that a general meeting be 
called in accordance with par. 254 of the 
Commercial Code, acting in the name of 
the association and as representative of 
more than 5% of the stock. The meet- 
ing is to give shareholders the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the reasons for the col- 
lapse and to decide whether or not the 
management and board of directors have 
acted in accordance with their duties. 
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Company Heads See No Chance 
For Protit or Volume Gain in 1930 


Nation-wide Survey of Casualty-Surety Conditions Reveals 
Sobering Effects of Business Depression; Sounder Under- 
writing and Gradual Improvement in Competitive 
Conditions Expected; Outlook for 1931 


There is no denying the fact that 1930 
has been a year of momentots problems 
for the casualty and surety business. The 
general business recession, the steady 
stock market decline, the mental attitude 
of the insurance buying public, the keen 
competition between established and 
newer companies and other factors which 
go hand in hand with a business depres- 
sion have all given company executives 
and producers more than their usual 
share of worries. 

The indications are that the year end 


sively, and out of the lessons of necessity 
on a better basis and employing more 
vision.” 
Serious Collection Problem 

At no time in the history of insurance 
is the problem of collections as serious as 
in a period of depression. The consensus 
of opinion is that in the statements of 
the various companies the amount of 
overdue premiums will be considerable 
because of this situation. “Those agents 
who have conducted their affairs upon 
a business-like basis and insisted upon 





net underwriting profit? 
two items? 

z 
rates and/or commissions? 
tioning satisfactorily during 1930? 
business during 1931? 


business? 





The Questions Asked 


1. Do you believe that the aggregate figures of casualty and surety 
companies in 1930 will show (a) an increase in premium volume and (b) a | 
To what do you attribute the conditions which you 

predict will be disclosed by the company annual statements in regard to these 


What has been the effect of industrial and financial conditions this 
year upon (a) casualty and surety companies and (b) insurance agencies? 
3. Do you see any improvement in competitive conditions in regard to 
4. In your opinion have company co-operative organizations been func- 


5. What do you predict will be the trend of the casualty and bonding 


6. What has been the most significant development this year in the 








statements will show a falling off in pro- 
duction, an aggregate underwriting loss, 
a considerable drop in company surpluses 
and high loss ratios. But no matter how 
dark and gloomy a depression year may 
seem, it is bound to have its encourag- 
ing aspects and among them, as revealed 
to The Eastern Underwriter this week 
in a nation-wide symposium, is the indi- 
cation that the bad competitive prac- 
tices which have caused so much trouble 
during the past few years will of neces- 
sity have to be corrected if the offend- 
ers expect to remain in the field; also 
a trend toward higher rate levels is an- 
ticipated with more careful underwriting 
and better judgment as to the cost of 
acquiring business. 


See 1931 as Difficult Year 


More than a dozen company executives 
who gave their views on a series of 
questions asked were unanimously doubt- 
ful as to how any company could show 
a net underwriting profit this year. It 
was likewise agreed that the New Year 
will be a difficult one for the business, a 
trend upward being noted, however, by 
Edson S. Lott, United States Casualty, 
and W. B. Mann, Central West Casualty, 
who said: “Upward, slowly but progres- 


the payment of premiums within a prop- 
er time,” observes J. M. Haines, United 
States manager, London Guarantee & 
Accident, “will, of course, suffer less than 
those who have been inclined to. extend 
unreasonable credit terms.” 

The expectation is that the serious 
shrinkage in security values will have a 
tremendous effect upon the statements of 
companies, not only in surpluses but in 
assets. 

A variety of answers was received on 
the most significant development of the 
year and it is interesting to note that 
the action recently taken by the stock 
companies toward a correction of the 
workmen’s compensation rate problem 
was one of them. On the other hand, 
one executive tersely remarked that “the 
most significant development this year 
has been the conclusive demonstration 
that the companies cannot rely upon 
banking profits to pay dividends and ac- 
cumulate surplus and that if they are to 
survive they must make some money 
out of their insurance operations. 

In order to give individual replies the 
attention they deserve The Eastern Un- 
derwriter has grouped here the opin- 
ions of the various executives and the 
companies they represent: 
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H. P. Stellwagen 


Vice-President, 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. 


1. (a) No. Casualty and surety com- 
panies will probably find that their pre- 
miums have decreased because of the 
economic situation and also because of 
acute competitive conditions. In the au- 
tomobile field, for example, premiums will 
be off to a great extent because the 1930 
passenger car sales will approximate 2,- 
700,000 as compared with passenger car 
sales in 1929 of 4,016,000. The new car 
market has been restricted; people who 
formerly operated two and three cars 
are dispensing with their additional cars 
and many people have gotten rid of their 
cars altogether. In the industrial field 
the substantial decrease in payrolls dur- 
ing the year have quite obviously de- 
pressed audited premiums. 

To a less degree, perhaps, competitive 
conditions have been responsible for pre- 
mium reduction. Most of the conserva- 
tive companies have been unwilling to 
meet the extraordinary rates at which 
large volumes of business have been 
placed, and this fact has undoubtedly 
caused the more substantial and conserv- 
ative companies the loss of business 
which they might normally have written. 

(b) No. Probably the principal cause 
of the underwriting loss which may be 
expected is inadequacy of rates. This is 
a chronic condition with workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, but is a relatively 
recent development in connection with 
automobile insurance. Many companies, 
including our own, have noticed a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of claims 
paid in excess of $5,000 per case. Claims 
are apparently being settled on the basis 
of the degree of injury rather than the 
degree of negligence. Old man “Business 
Depression” will probably have to take 
some blame for underwriting conditions, 
particularly in the surety field where 
bank failures have produced substantial 
losses to the carriers of depository bonds. 

2. (a) The answer to this question 
is really contained in the answer to 
question No. 1, insofar as premium vol- 
ume and underwriting results are affect- 
ed. A secondary and undoubtedly bene- 
ficial effect from present day conditions 
is that companies have been giving more 
attention to their expenses and to the 
thoroughness of their underwriting. 
Waste motion is being eliminated and a 
genuine effort is being made to conduct 


the business as economically as possible. 
Many companies are undoubtedly un- 
derwriting their business more strictly 
than usual, particularly in the compen- 
sation and surety fields. 

(b) Insurance agencies have, of 
course, had their troubles this year in 
the matter of collections, and some of 
them who have extended credit rather 
liberally have found it embarrassingly 
difficult to collect their premiums. Pres- 
ent day conditions will also have their 
effect on agencies because of the effect 
they will have on the financial condition 
of certain insurance companies. In oth- 
er words, many of the irresponsible cut- 
raters will undoubtedly find themselves 
in a precarious financial condition and it 
is to be hoped that those agencies who 
have placed business in irresponsible 
companies will begin to realize that it 
pays in the long run to do business with 
the old substantial companies which will 
be able to weather the storm. 

3. Competitive conditions will prob- 
ably improve, although the improvement 
may be slow. There is already evidence 
in certain parts of the country that a 
few companies who have, by their un- 
principled and improper practices, caused 
the Bureau companies trouble, are be- 
ginning to tighten up before they fold up. 

4. Yes. The National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters continues to 
exercise a healthy and constructive influ- 
ence in the business of casualty insur- 
ance, and its executive personnel has 
been greatly strengthened during the 
year. 

5. The road will continue to be rocky, 
but it is to be hoped that rate revisions 
for several lines of insurance will have 
the effect of making premiums adequate 
to pay losses. The mere turning of the 
calendar on December 31 will have no 
effect on the situation as it now exists, 
but those companies which continue to 
underwrite their business carefully and 
conservatively may find results at the 
end of 1931 a lot better than they will 
be at the end of 1930. 


Frank J. O'Neill 


President, 
Royal Indemnity 


1. I believe the casualty business will 
not be materially different for 1930 as 
compared with 1929 in premium volume. 
I believe the surety business will show 
a shrinkage. The net underwriting profit 
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will be non-existant in my opinion. It 
doesn’t seem to me that it is necessary 
to dwell upon the conditions which bring 
this about—they are all well known to 
everyone. 

2. Except for serious losses there 
doesn’t seem to have been any effect on 
the casualty and surety companies as a 
result of the industrial and financial con- 
ditions of the present year. It seems 
tu me that the effects are just ahead of 
us. With regard to agencies, I have lit- 
tle information except that there seems 
to be a tendency towards consolidations, 
and I venture to say their collections 
have been extremely difficult. 

3. I see no improvement in competi- 
tive conditions in regard to rates and 
commissions. 

4. I think there has been a notable 
advance in the functioning of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. 

5. I believe the year 1931 will be an 
extremely difficult one for the casualty 
and surety business. 

6. The financial depression, of course, 
has been the most significant develop- 
ment during this year, having its effect 
on volume of business and increase in 
losses as well. 


Wim. B. Mann 


Executive Vice-President, 
Central West Casualty 


1. (a) No. For the reason that the 
trend of the times has lessened the de- 
mand and necessity of normal times. 

(b) No. For the good and obvious 
reason that the sins of the past, devel- 
oped from incompetency, absence of vi- 
sion, and unwarranted competition, have 
deprived the companies of adequate net 
resources out of which to bear the trad- 
ings and largely to this condition would 
I attribute the conditions which will un- 
doubtedly be shown by many underwrit- 
ers in the forthcoming annual statement. 

2. The drastic curtailment of industri- 
al activity and the financial condition of 
the times, contributed to by resource ex- 
haustion in the financial world, has great- 
ly enlarged casualty loss by lessening the 
premium gain and exaggerating the loss 
experience, and, in surety, to have ac- 
complished destruction due to the falling 
down of contractors unable to complete 
their jobs through labor or material trou- 
bles, financial exhaustion, incompetency, 
or a combination of all, and to have 
inade depository bond guarantees into 
an indemnity instead of a mere guaran- 
tee of credit, 

3. Competitive conditions are bound 
to improve out of necessity, while sta- 
bilizing of. rates and acquisition costs 
must follow as a matter of prudent pro- 
ure, but we shall still continue to 


reckon with the company whose vision 
is limited to acquiring volume. 

4. Yes, perhaps as well as could be 
expected under the circumstances and in 
view of the inexperienced managers who 
have yet to learn their lesson in the bit- 
ter school of experience. 

5. Upward, slowly but progressively, 
and out of the lessons of necessity, on 
a better basis and employing more vi- 
sion. 

6. The sad lesson that has probably 
been acquired by casualty and surety 
underwriters, unprepared for the period 
that has overtaken us and a recognition 
of the necessity of looking forward in- 
stead of wandering around in a circle. 


H. L. Callanan 


President 
Norwich Union Indemnity 


1. (a) I believe the premium volume 
will be less than for the year 1929 be- 
cause of the widespread business de- 
pression and reduction in rates in some 
territories. 

(b) I expect to see an underwriting 
loss, due principally to increases in the 
loss ratios on classes of business pro- 
ducing the largest premium income. 

2. (a) Present industrial and financial 
conditions have brought about a reduc- 
tion in premium volume with a conse- 
quent rise in overhead expense ratios 
and also an increase in the number and 
cost of claims. On the matter of in- 
vestment holdings, certain classes of se- 
curities will show very heavy deprecia- 
tion. 

(b) Insurance agencies have been af- 
fected by reduction in commission in- 
come through unusually heavy cancella- 
tions of existing policies, loss of re- 
newals and reduction in volume of new 
business. The credit situation has be- 
come more acute and many agencies re- 
port substantial inc reases in advances to 
companies for premium accounts, 

3. In some territories improvement in 
competitive conditiens with regard to 
rates and commission is noticeable but 
in others little or no change has taken 
place. 

4. I believe that company co-operative 
organizations during 1930 have been func- 
tioning more satisfactorily than ever be- 
fore. 

5. Any improvenent that may take 
place+in industrial and financi7l condi- 
tions is likely to be very gradual and 
for this reason I feel that the possibility 
of an increase in the aggregate volume 
of casualty and surety business for 1931 
is doubtful. From an investment stand- 
point, I think we will see some improve- 
ment in the prices of bonds which may 
prove sufficient to offset any further de- 
cline that might take place in the values 


of other classes of investment holdings. 

6. The tendency of companies, gen- 
erally, to pursue a more conservative un- 
derwriting policy, following a period of 
liberality during which many companies 
were engaged in investing heavily in com- 
mon stocks with an eye to investment 
profits solely. Present high loss ratios 
and losses suffered through the recent 
steady and drastic decline in these in- 
vestment holdings have had the effect 
of again bringing companies to realize 
the importance of underwriting profits 
which usually run hand in hand with 
sound and conservative underwriting 
practices. 


M. P. Cornelius 


Vice-President, 
Continental Casualty 


1. I do not believe that the aggregate 
figures of casualty and surety companies 
in 1930 will show either an increase in 
premium volume or a net underwriting 
profit. It is my opinion that due to pres- 
ent economic conditions there will be a 
decrease in premium volume. In refer- 
ring to underwriting profit I do not have 
in mind the showing on the basis of the 
so-called commissioners’ statements but 
rather the actual results as they will ul- 
timately be disclosed by the New York 
Casualty Exhibit on an earned and in- 
curred basis. In my judgment. when 
we get the New York Casualty Exhibit 
next May or June, it will show an un- 
derwriting loss on the casualty business. 
The decrease in volume will of course 
bring about some increase in overhead. 
There will be, as there has been every 
year, a substantial underwriting loss on 
compensation due to the fact that the 
National Council has never promulgated 
adequate compensation rates and _ that 
such rates are now inadequate. 

The other major casualty line, automo- 
bile public liability, will also show an 
underwriting loss due to increasing acci- 
dent frequency and average claim cost, 
coupled with decrease in rates, which 
had been materially contributed to by 
the entirely unjustifiable merit rating 
plan. The practical effect of this plan 
has been to decrease rates about 8%. 
The fidelity and surety lines will prob- 
ably show an underwriting loss, largelv 
attributable to present conditions and 
also contributed to in some part by bad 
underwriting. Some of the other casu- 
alty lines, like plate glass, will: continue 
to show a profit but this margin of profit 
will be reduced by reason of rate de- 
creases which have been put into effect 
in the last year or two. As above indi- 
cated, the net result over all in my opin- 
ion will be an underwriting loss. 

2. My answers to inquiry “1” above, 
indicate what effect, in my oninion. the 
industrial and financial conditions have 





had upon the casualty and surety busi- 
ness. Insofar as casualty agencies are 
concerned, reduction in volume without a 
corresponding decrease in overhead, has 
narrowed the margin of profit. In the 
automobile business, the 8% reduction 
brought about by the merit rating plan 
means that “ee agent must do just as 
much work, i handle as many items, 
with a reduced ecuauiuaion income. The 
severe competitive conditions which ex- 
isted last year and the early part of this 
year, due largely to the great number of 
new companies which entered the field, 
has had a tendency to increase sub-pro- 
ducers’ commissions, thereby reducing the 
general agents’ overwriting. 
Sees Correction of Evils Coming 

3. It is my opinion that the present 
conditions will force companies which 
have been guilty of unsound practices 
to correct same. This is particularly ap- 
plicable to the newcomers in the busi- 
ness. These things come about slowly 
and it is difficult to see any definite evi- 
dence of improvement up to date. It is 
my opinion that the ultimate effect of 
present economic conditions will force 
those who have been guilty of bad prac- 
tices to correct same and that the final 
result will be beneficial to the business 
as a whole. 

4. On the whole, it is my opinion that 
the company co-operative organizations 
have been functioning satisfactorily dur- 
ing the year 1930. 

5. I think there will be some improve- 
ment in both casualty and surety busi- 
ness in the year 1931. There will be 
some rate increase on both compensation 
and automobile public liability which, 
while inadequate, will be helpful and, as 
above indicated, there should be some 
improvement in competitive conditions. 
A highly efficient organization which has 
actually endeavored to adhere to cor- 
rect principles may be able to make a 
slight underwriting profit but this will 
be possible only with a relatively few 
companies who are in all departments 
more than averagely efficient. There 
should also be an improvement in the 
surety department if. as I believe they 
will be, general conditions are better next 
year. 

6. The most significant development 
in the business this vear has been the 
conclusive demonstration that the com- 
panies cannot rely unon banking profits 
to nav dividends and accumulate. surplus 
and that if they are to survive they must 
make some moncy out of their insurance 
ope rations. 


F. P. Stanley 


Vice-President, 
Glens Falls Indemnity 
1. I do not believe that there will be 
any appreciable increase in the casualty 
(Continued an Page 38) 
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Thorns And Pitfalls In Path Of 
Casualty Managers In Far East 


British Writer Says Oriental Ideas of Honesty Make Fidelity 


Underwriting Hazardous; 


Personal Accident Policies 


Freely Written; Motor Car Rates Now 
On Better Basis 


Casualty insurance, which is a compli- 
cated line to write in any locality, is con- 
difficult in the Far 
East, particularly in China, Malaya and 
the Dutch East 


sidered much more 


Indies. Hygienic condi- 
of the 
classes of the insurable public, means of 


tions, modes of living various 
transport and temperament are so very 
different from American or English con- 
that the 


extremely cautious in order to make a 


ditions underwriter has to be 
profit in the casualty lines. 

\ well known British insurance man, 
using the pseudonym “Mosquito,” tells 
in “The Policyholder” of London about 
the coverages that the companies accept 
in the Far East countries. His article is 


full of human interest and contains con- 
siderable food for thought. 

Among his outstanding observations 
are the facts that personal accident is 
very freely underwritten, sickness cover 
is restricted to Europeans only, motor 
car insurance is now on a profitable ba- 
sis after years of cut-rating, very few 
fidelity bonds are written and burglary 
insurance is effected for Europeans only. 

Applications for personal accident in- 
surance, he points out, are accepted from 
Europeans and first class Orientals, the 
latter paying a slightly increased pre- 
mium. The Oriental seems to lack that 
little bit of extra stamina—found more 
in Europeans—which helps them to get 
over an accident or illness quickly. Their 
religious beliefs play a very important 
role in such circumstances, and the will 


of Allah or Confucius, apart from the 
several minor Deities and Satans, must 
never be obstructed. 

In view of the prolonged period of re- 
cuperation after an accident, and the 
general moral hazard in these cases, the 
companies increase their premiums and 
an extra charge of 15% usually meets 
the case. Moreover, the natives possess 
an inborn aversion to European doctors, 
and very often prefer quack “treatment” 
first, before they will submit themselves 
to first-class European doctors; aggra- 
vation of injuries is usually the result. 
The aversion to treatment by European 
doctors and surgeons must be traced 
back to the olden days, when natives 
suffering from illness or injuries, were 
terribly cut about by the ambitious sur- 
geon, performing experiment after ex- 
periment on the suffering individual. This 
kind of butchery is now unheard of, and 
will not be tolerated by any of the hos- 
pitals, which are all under Government 
supervision. 

European ladies are also accepted for 
accident insurance in the East, irrespec- 
tive of whether they are in fixed employ- 
ment or not. Companies are not keen on 
issuing any other kind of accident poli- 
cies to this class of insured, as the ma- 
jority of the white women in the East 
have no professional occupations and 
consequently the period of temporary 
disability is very often hard .to define. 





Field Men and 
Their Clients 


Under 

















to her rescue. 


predicament. 
hour. 


necessary to procure her release. 


rendered by Continental in the course 


CHICAGO 





Serving the interests 


strange city, thousands 
of miles from home. 


Seattle policyholder, mo- 
toring across country, in- 
jured 
Evanston, 
and held in bonds of $1,000, she faced the prospect of 
spending the night in a cell—until Continental service came 


This incident is not unusual, but is selected from similar ex- 
amples as typical of the inielligent and cooperative service 


of 






arrest in a 


a pedestrian at 
Ill. Arrested 





Telephoning the Home Offices in Chicago, she explained her 
It was then after 5 P. M., well past our closing 
However, an official of our Surety Department jour- 
neyed immediately to Evanston where he signed the bonds 


of each day’s business. 


Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Assurance Company 


ILLINOIS 


The card that puts nation- 
wide service at the disposal of 
the Continental policyholder. 


Released within a short time 
through Continental service! 


Had this assured suffered a similar mishap in any part of the 
United States she could have secured the same service from 
the nearest Continental representative through her Policy- 
holder’s identification card. 


Care for the interests of assureds and fieldmen is a primary 


Continental 





principle in the operation of the 
Continental Companies. Every official 
and employee is in constant readiness to 
give unselfishly and unlimitedly of time 
and effort in promoting the welfare of 
policyholders and field representatives. 
Full, unstinting cooperation is the rule 
rather than the exception in transacting 
business the Continental way. 








Moreover, white women in the tropics 
are often subject to all sorts of diseascs, 
and it is a recognized fact that th-y 
seem to be less capable of resisting tiie 
trying hot climate than white men. Poii- 
cies are limited to £1,000 in case of death 
and £6 per week for temporary total dis- 
ability. As regards rates, these are usual- 
ly on the same level as those charged 
by the companies at home, contrary to 
the methods adopted by the life insur- 
ance companies who usually load the 
premiums for residence in the East, par- 
ticularly the tropics. The accident risk 
seems to be lighter in the East than in 
England or America. 


Traffic Not Dangerous 

Traffic, especially motor traffic, has not 
expanded to such an extent as elsewhere. 
The European in the tropics dislikes 
walking in the streets, which would satu- 
rate his clothes with perspiration in a 
few minutes’ time and he would feel un- 
comfortable for the rest of the day. Con- 
sequently, wherever he goes, the Euro- 
pean makes use of some sort of vehicu- 
lar means of conveyance, be it either a 
rickshaw, sedan chair, tramcar or auto- 
mobile. Cycling is not indulged in by 
the European in any part of the Fast, 
except in Java and other parts of the 
Dutch East Indies, where one encoun- 
ters numerous Europeans making use of 
push-bikes during the day. In Malaya 
the Britisher would consider biking “in- 
fra dig” and something which must be 
left to the natives only, an attitude also 
adopted in India. 

Although the Western papers usually 
make much of Eastern catastrophes, like 
volcanic eruptions, landslides, typhoons, 
and other convulsions of nature, one 
usually finds that the small native kam- 
pongs and their inhabitants are the vic- 
tims of such occurrences, and the num- 
ber of Europeans either killed or injured 
is very small indeed. Consider for a 
moment the statistical information re- 
garding traffic accidents in one of the 
busiest towns in the Eastern Archipela- 
go, to wit, Sourabaya in East Java. Dur- 
ing 1929, 2,349 traffic accidents were re- 
ported, 536 of which resulted in bodily 
injury and the remainder pertained to 
material damage only. The number of 
people killed during that period amount- 
ed to eighteen, mostly natives, and se- 
rious bodily injuries totalled sixty-two. 
There are approximately 15,000 motor 
cars in that town, apart from about 30,- 
000 bicycles, and 3,000 bullock carts and 
two-wheeled horse-drawn vehicles. 

Sickness Insurance 

The majority of the companies trans- 
acting accident insurance in the East also 
issue the combined accident and _ speci- 
fied disease policies, covering the same 
number and kind of diseases found in 
the prospectuses for home use. 

They are issued to Europeans only, no 
company being prepared to cover Orien- 
tals under this type of policy. The latter 
are often suffering from various tropical 
fevers, whilst, moreover, the surrounding 
in which they usually dwell are not par- 
ticularly conducive to a quick recupera- 
tion after an illness. Also, the moral 
hazard amongst the Orientals plays an 


important role and the fear of malinget- 
ing is ever present in the mind «/ the 
underwriter when considering «!aims 
from that part of the population. !t 
must be stated that sickness ins 'rance 
is not a particularly paying businvss 1m 
the East, where the climate is against the 
European population. Epidemics © virtue 
lent diseases are always breaking «it; the 
continuous strife in China has | ought 
about a period of pestilence and ‘amie 
all over that territory, which, ¢ hined 
with a shortage of medical att idants 
and equipment, constitute a servis — 
ns 


ger to the health of the Europe 
there. 

Motor Car Insurance - 

In late years the bulk of the new pre 

mium income of composite offices at 

home has been derived from motor cat 

insurance, and it is a noticeable tact that 


in the East a similar trend in the al- 
fairs of the companies is bei 
enced, observes “Mosquito.” 
parts 
nary conditions prevailed in the 


experi- 
In various 


of the Orient the most extracrel: 
motor 
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insurance underwriting world prior to the 
advent of tariffs for the various coun- 
tries. Discounts were given so freely 
that, in the end, the companies received 
hardly any premiums at all, the same 
being divided up between the insured 
and the agent. In the Dutch Indies, for 
instance, it was quite a common thing in 
those days to give 10 or 15% rebate for 
“cash payment of premium” plus 10% 
for membership of a motor club, in addi- 
tion to the usual no claim bonus. Tak- 
ing the average agent’s commission at 
25% and a claim ratio ranging from 50 
to 60%, it will be perceived that the 
companies did not make fortunes out of 
that class of business. 
Standardize Auto Rates 

About 1920 the companies in the East 
did begin to realize that it probably 
would pay them to run motor business 
on sound tariff lines, and a start was 
made in this respect in Malaya. As 
might be expected, some opposition was 
set up by one or two local companies, 
mostly working with Chinese capital, but 
these did very little to interfere with a 
soundly set up tariff, which is now be- 
ing supported by the most important of 
home companies, the total number of 
members of the Malayan tariff amount- 
ing to forty. The premiums have been 
calculated on the horse power cum-value 
basis; a 15 horsepower car of a value of, 
say, £300, having to pay £15 per annum. 
Special rates are quoted for Chevrolet, 
Overland and Ford cars. In view of the 
number of petty theft claims the com- 
panies in Malaya experienced during re- 
cent years, a £3 compulsory excess on 
the theft section of the policy was intro- 
duced some time back. Commercial mo- 
tor vehicles are rated on tonnage only, 
a one-ton lorry of £220 value paying ap- 
proximately £16 per year. 

The author says that the Motor Insur- 
ance Association of Malaya at the pres- 
ent moment is being run by a very able 
committee, and it is a striking pheno- 
menon that Malaya at the present time is 
one of the very few territories in Asia, 
and perhaps in the world, where motor 
business does yield a very good profit to 
those companies who have opened their 
own offices or are being represented by 
a merchant-agent of standing under the 
supervision of a salaried official of the 
insurance company. 

High Auto Claim Ratio In Dutch 

East Indies 

During the past decade the Dutch East 
Indies have presented very great diffi- 
culties to the motor insurance underwrit- 
ers, and until a year ago the claim ratios 
of the companies operating there varied 
irom 80 to 200%, and sometimes higher. 
Unless some very drastic measures were 
being adopted by the home offices, it was 
very evident that such a state of affairs 
could not continue and was bound to 
come to an end sooner or later. At the 
end of 1929 there were about 70,000 cars 
running in the East Indies, besides some 
17,000 trucks. Due to the peculiar geo- 
graphical situation of the numerous isl- 
ands in the Dutch Archipelago, it was 
found that a proper supervision of all 
claims was well-nigh impossible, which 
resulted in the majority of companies 
limiting underwriting of car insurance to 
Java and Sumatra only. “Even then, suit- 
able and efficient: claims settling could 
not always be relied upon and very often 
the companies, especially over small 
claims, were left in the hands of either 
the insured, agent, or the ever-rapacious 
repairers, 

In May, 1929, horse power and value 
rating became the basis for rating to- 
gether with a compulsory own risk of 
£6 5s in case of material ‘damage, fire 
and theft claims. Commercial motor ve- 
hicles are rated on value only, but the 
excess of £6 5s is applicable to that class 
of motor business as well. Although the 
new tariff has been in operation for iust 
Over one year, it is already evident that, 
Principally due to the compulsory own 
tisk, the underwriting results are much 
better and the majority of the companies 
are now able to make a profit on motor 
Insurance in this area. 

There are very few companies in the 
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Jacques Cartier landing at the present site of Montreal in 
1534, named it “Mont Royale” or Royal Mountain because 
of the magnificent panorama of the St. Lawrence River and 
surrounding country which unfolds itself from the center of 
the city. 


From this name Mont Royale comes Montreal—a City of 
over a million people, founded by the French, ceded to the 
English, captured by American Revolutionary forces and later 
again occupied by the English. 


The Old World atmosphere carried across the Atlantic by 
the early French settlers has been preserved through the cen- 
turies. Montreal's combination of English speaking and French 
speaking citizens gives it a duality of population and a spirit 
of cosmopolitanism found only abroad. 


Montreal is the chief financial, commercial and transportation 
center of Canada. As such it is the point of concentration 
of hundreds of important industries of national character. 
Strategically situated on the St. Lawrence River it is one of the 
largest seaports in the world, second only to New York on 
this continent. 


As Canadian headquarters for the lead- 
ing Insurance Companies of the United 
States and of Canada it is fitting that the 
New York Indemnity Company should 
have selected Montreal as its Head Office 
in Canada. Here in one of the newest 
and tallest buildings in the British Empire 
you will find a cordial welcome awaiting 
you and business friends anxious to om 
of service. 





The statue’ of 
Paul Maisonneuve, 
founder of the present 
City of Montreal 


New York Indemnity Company 
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Iowa Fire Insurance Company 


La Salle Fire Insurance Company 








Union Title and Trust Company, W. B. P. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 100 MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK 








East prepared to underwrite guarantee 
business, due to the fact that bonds are 
mainly issued on Orientals, whose pecu- 
liar views on honesty render it extreme- 
ly difficult for the careful underwriter to 
gauge his risks. Due to the very unset- 
tled state of affairs in China, companies 
there are not prepared, unless under very 
special circumstances, to cover Chinese 
risks. Bonds on Europeans in the East 
are seldom required, except by American 
firms, who usually insist on a security on 
any member of their staff encumbered 
with financial responsibilities. 

In Malaya and the Dutch Indies guar- 
antee bonds are issued to Chinese and 
Malay cashiers and stoeekeepers, whose 
integrity and antecedents must leave 
nothing to be desired. Some companies 
stipulate for a photograph and finger- 
prints of every Oriental to be bonded, 
which help the police to trace an ab- 
sconding native. Due to the many bare 
cash transactions amongst the firms in 
the Dutch Isles and the greater facili- 
ties for cashiers and collectors to em- 
bezzle moneys, the one or two companies 
which are prepared to underwrite guar- 
antee business in that area have to 
charge very high rates in order to make 
a profit out of this line. Unless extreme 
caution is displayed by the underwriter, 
it is difficult for companies to make a 
satisfactory profit on guarantee bonds in 
the East. 


Not Keen on Burglary Insurance 


Insurances of household effects and 
gold and silver articles against burglary, 
housebreaking or theft are accepted from 
European residents only. The rates vary 
from one-half to 1%, according to the 
situation and general construction of the 
tisk to be covered. Houses in the tropics 
are usually built on the open veranda 
stvle because of the climatic conditions, 
which make them easily accessible to the 
native burglars. An endorsement is 
therefore attached to the policy exclud- 
ing articles stolen from the verandas or 
outbuildings. Business premises can also 
he covered against burglary and house- 
breaking only. Companies are not par- 
ticularly keen on this type of risk; busi- 
ness premises in an Eastern town are 
usually found in a special part of the 
town, which at nighttime is isolated and 
deserted, save for a few native watch- 
men, who, more often than not, are in 
collusion with the burglars when a “job” 
is on the point of being carried through. 
Moreover, the physical hazard and police 
supervision in those quarters very often 
leaves much to be desired. : 

It will be seen, therefore, that the path 
of the underwriter in the East is full of 
thorns and pitfalls, and he cannot for 
one single moment relax the necessary 
vigilance when scrutinizing new propo- 
sals or considering claims from insured, 
as practically each island and town, and 
the multifarious races which inhabit them 
present their own idiosyncrasies and dif- 
ficulties which cannot be measured by a 
standard of rules and regulations as is 
often the custom at home. 





48 YEARS WITH ONE COMPANY 





Service Record of F. J. Schmidt, Vice- 
President of Woodworth-Hawley 
Co. of Buffalo 
Frank J. Schmidt, first vice-president 
and treasurer of Woodworth;Hawley Co., 
Buffalo, a prominent citizen of that city 
and one of the recognized general in- 
surance producers of upstate New York, 
has recently completed forty-eight years 
of continuous service with the Wood- 
worth-Hawley Co., having started as an 
office boy in the organization. “All in 
the Family,” house organ of the Fidelity 
& Deposit, runs a feature article about 
Mr. Schmidt this month, telling about 
his interest in Buffalo’s activities, the 
active part he has taken in the affairs 
of the local Democratic organization and 
how efficiently he served the city as al- 
derman, city assessor and election com- 
missioner. The agency has represented 


the F. & D. since 1923. 
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F. P. Stanley 


(Continued from Page 35) 


and surety premiums for 1930 although 
I do feel that there will be a change 
in all companies’ figures for the year, 
due to the fact that many of the newer 
companies have acquired a volume of 
surety and in many instances 
this has been taken away from other 
companies who perhaps have not been 
able to make up the loss. I cannot pos- 
sibly see how any company can show 
a net underwriting profit for the year. 
2. (a) The industrial and financial 

conditions for the year have to some 
the writing of business 


business 


extent affected 
both as respects companies and agents. 
(b) I think the unusual conditions that 
have existed for the year have in many 
instances affected the financial status of 
many agencies, especially those who have 
extended unusually long credit. 

3. No. 

4. As well as could be expected. 

5. I believe that if conditions improve 
industrially and financially, that the cas- 
ualty and surety business will progress 
in a most satisfactory manner for 1931. 

6. It is my feeling that the most sig- 
nificant development in the business this 
year is the fact that those companies 
who have attempted to cut rates and 
pay excess commissions, find themselves 
in a most embarrassing position now that 
it is time for them to prepare their an- 
nual statements. It bears out the thought 
long held by the Bureau company execu- 


tives that companies cannot practice 
such tactics and remain in business. 
W. G. Curtis 
President, 
National Casualty 
1. (a) No. (b) Doubtful. (c) Nor- 
mal result of general depressions. 
2. (a) Reduced volume. (b) Hard 
collections, less new business. 
3. No. 
4. Fairly so. 
5. Unsatisfactory start, slow improve- 


ment with good finish. 
6. The ever-existing need for 
conservatism in investments. 


Frederick Richardson 


U. S. Manager, 
General Accident 
i; Xap No: 
(b) No. There has been a large de- 


ultra- 





J. M. HAINES 


crease in compensation premiums for rea- 
sons that are only too obvious, and I 
understand the automobile line has not 
generally been profitable during the past 
year. Therefore, as the two main lines 
of casualty business are developing an 
unsatisfactory experience, and the acci- 
dent and health business is not flourish- 
ing, it seems safe to predict that the 
combined statements will indicate a fall- 
ing income and an absence of under- 
writing profit. 

2. (a) and (b) The financial condi- 
tion of most companies and agencies will 
not have improved, generally speaking. 
The decline in the volume of insurance 
business has not been as severe as the 
decline in industrial activity, but collec- 
tions have been difficult and the condi- 
tion of many companies and agencies is 
manifestly weaker. 

3: No, 


4.. About as well as they usually func- 
tion. 

5. I wish we knew! But hazarding a 
prediction I am inclined to think there 
will be a further decline in the volume 
of business during the first seven months 
of 1931, and the closing months of the 
year will show an improvement over 
the corresponding period of 1930. For 
the year the total income will probably 
be down and it will be hard going for 
most of the companies. 

6. I cannot think of any significant 
development in the business during the 
past year, but would like to believe that 
there is some significance in the fact that 
the stock companies have endeavored to 
free themselves from the things that 
have hampered them in the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance since 
that body was organized a number of 
years ago. However, it may well be 
that the significance of their attempt to 
kick over the traces can easily be over- 
estimated especially in view of the dis- 
inclination of producers’ associations to 
co-operate. At present the contest seems 
to be going in favor of the mutuals who 
are getting some excellent support from 
unexpected quarters. 


Edson 8S. Lott 


President, 
United States Casualty 


1. (a) Probably the combined income 
of all the carriers of all classes, stock, 
mutual and reciprocal, old and new, will 
show a slight increase. 

(b) No. Lack of underwriting profit 
due to too low premium rates. 

2. (a) Bad. (b) Bad. Premium in- 





EDSON Ss LOLET 


comes always decrease and losses always 
increase during “bad times.” 

3. No. Possibly slight improvement 
as respects rates but certainly none as 
respects commissions. 


4. As satisfactorily as can be expected: 


until human nature changes. 
5. In the right direction for the bet- 
terment of the business. 

6. The halting of the launching of new 
companies. 

Note.—Mr. Lott takes the occasion to 
say, as he did a year ago, that “Auto- 
mobile merit rating is still a ‘crime’ in 
the business.” 


E. C. Stone 


U. S. Manager, 
Employers’ Liability 


1. I believe that the aggregate figures 
of casualty and surety companies in 1930 
will show (a) a decrease in premium 
volume and (b) no net underwriting prof- 
it. The great business depression, or 
economic readjustment, will be respon- 
sible for the decrease in premium vol- 
ume, certainly as respects casualty com- 
panies, because of the tremendous fall- 
ing off in the premiums developed by 
audit. The increasing unemployment, of 
course, makes for a smaller payroll and, 
hence, smaller workmen’s compensation 
premiums. Then again, strange as it may 
seem, although in times of depression 
insurance is really more needed and by 
the more prudent should be the more 
carefully selected but certainly secured, 
the great necessity for saving in order 
that business men and business concerns 








H. P. JACKSON 





H. P. STELLWAGEN 


may themselves show a net profit, con- 
strains the average business man to take 
out only that insurance which to his 
mind is absolutely necessary. He cuts 
down on the amounts of his coverages 
and he cuts out a variety of coverages, 
with the obvious result that the amount 
of premiums received by the companies 
is smaller. 


In times of economic readjustment a 
great deal of the slack is taken up by 
the insurance companies. In times of 
prosperity, particularly when a_ stock 
market boom is on, people’s minds are 
centered on that as a means for getting 
money, whether easily or otherwise, with 
the result that they are not so keen to 
press claims that might be made against 
or have to be settled by liability compa- 
nies. Again, in times of prosperity, if 
they have claims, they are generally sat- 
isfied with smaller amounts if they may 
be secured quickly. They do not want 
to spend the time to go into court or 
otherwise to press for high amounts. But 
when times of depression come if they 
have claims, no matter how small, here 
is a means for helping relieve the dis- 
tress which confronts them. Hence, 
every accident means a claim in such 
times and a claim for an exaggerated 
amount, to secure which, however, the 
claimant is perfectly willing to spend 
the extra time to get what, under such 
circumstances, is extra money. 


2. The effect of the industrial and fi- 
nancial conditions upon casualty and 
surety companies outside of that already 
indicated is seen in the difficulty in con- 
nection with collections. In no time in 
the history of insurance have collections 
been so difficult as in times of business 
depression. Even those who have money 
seem to be possessed of the idea that, 
as those who do not have it do not pay 
their bills, they who have it should not 
at least promptly dispose of them. There 
is always an inclination in such times 
for those who have not “to give up.” The 
result will be that in the statements of 
the casualty and surety companies the 
amounts of the overdue premiums will be 
considerable. and those have as devas- 
tating an effect upon surpluses as may 
well be imagined, because, being overdue 
premiums, they drop out of the assets 
of the company, yet, since the policies 
represented by them are still in force, 
the various reserves have to be carried 
on such policies as liabilities. 


The serious depression in security val- 
ues obviously will have a tremendous 
effect upon the statements of companies. 
The very huge shrinkages in values of 
the securities will greatly decrease _the 
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invested assets of the companies and 
thus have a very material effect upon sur- 
pluses. 


No Improvement Seen 


3. I do not see any improvement in 
competitive conditions in regard to rates 
and/or commissions. Indeed, it seems 
to me from my observations that com- 
petitive conditions on both rates and 
commissions are even worse than ever. 
There seems to be a mad scramble upon 
the part of many companies to build up 
a volume of premium at the expense of 
profit, and in order to overcome the natu- 
ral decrease in premiums resulting from 
the business depression extra effort 
seems to be made to secure premiums 
at the expense of good underwriting 
judgment. This, to my mind, is a sad 
fact, but, nevertheless, true. Wholly 
apart from the immediate effect upon 
the company itself, rate cutting has a 
bad effect upon the business at large 
and is certainly not good for insurance 
in general. In those states where the 
companies may charge what they see fit, 
if there they unduly cut rates, they ob- 
viously put themselves in the position 
where in those states where rates are 
regulated the supervising authorities may 
well establish rates having in mind what 
the companies are willing to do when not 
regulated as respects the rates they may 
charge. 

The same mad rush for premiums upon 
the part of some companies has put them 
in the position where they are making 
propositions to agents all out of keeping 
with the good of the business. In the 
last analysis, any agent receiving a com- 
mission must deliver a service equivalent 
to that for which he is paid. Any com- 
mission in excess of the fair value of 
that service must necessarily, from an 
economic standpoint, be unsound, and 
sooner or later those companies who pay 
excess commissions, meaning by that 
commissions greater than are fairly 
earned, are bound to harm the business 
because in the last analysis it must be 
the policyholder that pays more. 

4. So far as the various co-operative 
organizations to which the Employers’ 
group belongs among the casualty and 
surety organizations, I would say that 
those have been functioning most sat- 
isfactorily. 
5. Not being a prophet or a son of a 
prophet, I hesitate to predict anything. 

do have confidence, however, in the 
greatness of our country and in the ne- 
cessity for insurance, and I believe that 
some time in 1931 we shall see the be- 
ginning of a return to normal. Hence, 
the trend should be toward an increase 
in the total premiums written, as well 
as a chance at least for an underwriting 
profit. 

6. The most significant development 
this year seems to me to be the develop- 
ment in the size of loss ratios, due to 
the peculiar character of the times. To 
put it perhaps succinctly, those who will 
be frank about the matter will admit 
that this year,- 1930, has been one in 
which premiums have decreased, loss ra- 
tios have increased, expense ratios have 
increased, and investments have descend- 
ed to the nether regions. 


J. M. Haines 


U. S. Manager, 


London Guarantee & Accident 


1. It is my opinion that the aggregate 
figures of casualty and surety companies 
in 1930 will show a decrease in premium 
volume and a distinct underwriting loss. 
I attribute the reduction in premium in- 
come mainly to general business condi- 
tions but also to some extent to the ac- 
tivities of newer companies in the field. 

he underwriting loss, I think, will be 
Shown to be due to continued bad ex- 
Periences on workmen’s compensation 

usiness, a much higher loss ratio on 
automobile liability, fidelity and surety 


and credit business, and reduced profits 
on the so-called miscellaneous lines. 

2. The effect of industrial and finan- 
cial conditions this year upon the cas- 
ualty and surety companies has been to 
cause a reduction in premium volume, 
heavy losses in the fidelity, surety and 
credit lines, difficulty in collecting pre- 
miums and a marked depreciation in val- 
ue of securities. Insurance agents have 
naturally suffered from the drop in pre- 
mium income and the difficulty in col- 
lecting their accounts. Those agents who 
conduct their affairs upon a business-like 
basis and insist upon the payment of 
premiums within a proper time, of 
course, will suffer less than those who 





EDMUND J: DONEGAN 


are inclined to extend unreasonable cred- 
it terms. 

3. I am rather inclined to think that 
there has been some improvement in 
competitive conditions in regard to rates 
and commissions recently. It is possible 
that this may: be due to the fact that 
as annual statement time approaches it 
has been brought home to some. of the 
companies that some of the practices that 
have prevailed in the past cannot safely 
be indulged in. 

4. In my opinion company co-opera- 
tive organizations in the casualty and 
surety field have functioned very satis- 
factorily during 1930 and that they are 
stronger today than they have ever been. 
5. I do not look for any material im- 
provement in the trend of the casualty 
and bonding business during 1931 for 
even if general business conditions are 
better, there will be the aftermath of 
1930 to be cleaned up. : 

6. I consider that the most significant 
development this year in the casualty 
and surety field has been the effort to 
put workmen’s compensation insurance 
on a sound basis. While it is too much 
to say that anything of a concrete nature 
has been accomplished in this direction 
as yet, the mere fact that the compa- 


-nies have finally awakened to the ‘situ- 


ation and are apparently determined to 
do something about it gives reason’ to 
hope for some improvement eventually. 


C. B. Morcom 


Vice-President, 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Cos. 


1. I do not think that the aggregate 
figures of casualty and surety compa- 
nies in 1930 will show an increase in pre- 
mium volume or. any net underwriting 
profit. The decrease in premium volume 
may be attributed to the general busi- 
ness conditions that have prevailed dur- 
ing the year which have naturally affect- 
ed all lines of casualty business. The 


absence of underwriting profit will be 
due to increased expense ratios, account- 
ed for by falling premium income (ex- 
penses, naturally, not reducing in pro- 
portion to the reduction in premium vol- 
ume); a very unfavorable turn in the 
loss ratios on automobile business, fidel- 
ity and surety lines; workmen’s compen- 
sation business will show unprofitable 
results as usual. 

2, See answer to Question 1 as to the 
effect of industrial and financial condi- 
tions upon casualty and surety compa- 
nies. So far as the effect on insurance 
agencies is concerned, they, naturally, are 
affected by the falling off in business, 
and, unquestionably, have been encount- 
ering much more difficulty in their col- 
lections. 

3. I think there has been an improve- 
ment in competitive conditions in regard 
to rates but no improvement in the mat- 
ter of commissions. 

4. I believe that company co-operative 

organizations have functioned satisfac- 
torily during 1930. So far as the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters is concerned, in my judgment 
it is a much stronger organization to- 
day than it has ever been. 
5. The trend of casualty and bonding 
business during 1931 will be influenced 
to a considerable degree, of course, by 
any change in the general business situa- 
tion. The underwriting results should 
improve by reason of the substantial rate 
increases that will be put into effect 
during the early part of 1931 on compen- 
sation and automobile lines because of 
adverse loss experience. 

6. The most significant development 
this year in the casualty business to my 
mind is the realization on the part of 
many company managements that a suc- 
cessful insurance business cannot be con- 
ducted on the presumption that sufficient 
profits may be made out of the invest- 
ment side of the business to more than 
offset any unfavorable underwriting re- 
sults derived through a program of striv- 
ing for premium volume without regard 
to observance of sound or even common 
sense underwriting principles. 


E. J. Donegan 


Executive Vice-President 
General Surety 


1. I believe that the aggregate 1930 


_ figures will show a decrease in volume 


which should not exceed 2% or 3%, and 
that the total for all companies will re- 
flect a small net underwriting loss. The 
conditions upon which such a prediction 
is founded are obvious. 

2. Industrial and financial conditions 
are affecting the companies adversely 
for a number of reasons, prominent 
among which.are: 

(a) Diminution in liability, compen- 
sation, burglary and other lines affili- 
ated with business, due to retarded 
production. 

(b) An increase in loss ratio on 
compensation and allied lines, due to 
the malingering which invariably ac- 
companies unemployment. 

(c) An increased loss ratio on sure- 
ty lines, due to widespread defalcations, 
bank suspensions and frozen financial 
guarantees. 


(d) A substantial reduction in sec- 


curity -values, particularly affecting 

those companies with portfolios con- 

taining a large percentage of common 
and preferred stocks. 

3. There is nothing to indicate marked 
improvement in competitive rate and 
commission conditions. Some comfort 
may be derived from the retirement of 
a few companies and from the grouping 
together, for defensive purposes, of some 
of the smaller companies. 

4. The company co-operative organi- 
zations have functioned satisfactorily 
during 1930. 

5. In 1931 a continuance of the clean- 


ing house attitude seems indicated. We 
have been passing through a financial 
and industrial fever. Our temperature 
is not yet wholly normal. 1931, there- 
fore, should be a period of healthful con- 
valescence, preceding a cycle of prosper- 
ity which will restore the losses of the 
past two years. 

6. Since so many developments of 
1930 have been important and since each 
company, accordingly as its interest is 
affected, singles out a particular one as 
the most important, I beg to be excused 
from answering this question. 


H. P. Jackson 


President, 
Bankers Indemnity 


1. (a) The aggregate premiums writ- 
ten for the casualty and surety compa- 
nies for the year 1930 will possibly show 
a falling off from the total for 1929 due 
to general business conditions as reflect- 
ed in decreased payrolls and the fact 
that no doubt many individuals have not 
renewed personal coverages under the 
stress of their financial difficulties, yet 
these facts have, I believe, been offset 
to a considerable degree by the influx 
of the new companies into the competi- 
tive field which has had the effect also 
of stimulating the older companies to 
speeding up their production machinery. 

(b) I do not anticipate any net un- 
derwriting profit. in the aggregate re- 
sults as rate levels are too low, losses 
have been heavy and there has been some 
very liberal underwriting in the face of 
intense competition for volume. In times 
like the present, moral hazard increases, 
disability is often unduly prolonged, and 
altogether conditions affecting the settle- 
ment of claims are less favorable to the 
companies. 

(a) In addition to the effect on 
underwriting results caused by current 
industrial and financial conditions re- 
ferred to in the previous answer, con- 
sideration must necessarily be given to 
the tremendous effect on the companies’ 
surplus accounts caused by the deprecia- 
tion in the market value of their invest- 
ed assets and the unusually heavy losses 
on depository and fidelity bonds which 
seem directly attributable to existing fi- 
nancial conditions. 

(b) Insurance agencies are principal- 
ly affected by these conditions in loss 
of income and greater credit difficulties. 

3. I sense a trend of improvement in 
competitive conditions respecting rates 
and commissions. Present difficulties 
seem to have inclined the thoughts of all 
toward more sound and conservative pol- 
icies of operation and I believe we can 
anticipate higher rate levels, more care- 
ful underwriting and better judgment 
concerning the item of the cost of ac- 
quiring business. 

4. Yes. 

5. Possibly current conditions are, to 
some degree, psychological so I like to 
believe that the trend of the casualty 
and surety business during 1931 will be 
toward more efficient company opera- 
tion, more constructive help from the 
co-operative organizations, sdunder rate 
making, improved public relations and 
better service to agents and policyhold- 
ers and inasmuch as all seem agreed that 
there are too many companies it is, per- 
haps, not unreasonable to anticipate im- 
portant developments looking toward an 
improvement of that condition. 

6. The initiating of action, futile as 
yet, but directed toward a correction of 
the workmen’s compensation problem. 


John L. Mee 


President, 
Equitable Casualty & Surety 


1. (a) A decrease, (b) a net under- 
writing loss. A general economic condi- 
tion of the country, both as to the non- 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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F. & C. Move Advances 
W.C. Billings To V.-P. 


H. V. UPINGTON COMES TON. Y. 
Three Veterans Of Company Retire; 
Detroit Post For George J. 
Lieber; Other Changes 





Important changes in both the home 
office and metropolitan New York de- 
partment of the Fidelity & Casualty, 
casualty associate of the America Fore 
group, were made known this week by 
Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board. 
William C. Billings, who joined the com- 
pany last May as assistant to President 
Wade Fetzer and who has made an out- 
standing success’in his post, has been 
appointed vice-president effective Janu- 
ary 1 and will be in charge of the en- 





W. C. BILLINGS 


tire casualty underwriting department. 
The fidelity and surety department of 
the F. & C. will continue as heretofore 
Vice-President Hale Anderson. 
Similarly Vice-President Allan J. Ferres 
continues as heretofore in general super- 
vision of the company’s business in ad- 
dition to having charge of the agency 
department. 

The concentration of underwriting ac- 
tivities of all the casualty lines under 
one head is a distinct departure in Fidel- 
ity & Casualty Co. management and it 
is believed under Mr. Billings will make 
for an effective and aggressive organiza- 


tion. 


under 


H. V. Upington New Resident Manager 


The first of the year will also see the 
transfer of H. V. Upington, now resident 
manager of the F. & C. in Detroit, to 
New York City to be metropolitan resi- 
dent manager at the 45 John street of- 
fice. Mr. Upington has been with the 
organization since 1898, beginning in the 
home office accounting division and then 
transferring to the agency department as 
auditor of branch offices. He was made 
a special agent in 1906 at the Milwaukee 
branch, then was sent to St. Paul as dis- 
trict agent and later called to the home 
office as executive special agent. He was 
also sent to Montreal to open the com- 
pany’s branch there. 

Back at the home office in 1908 he 
filled the post of assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies for a time and in 1912 
was assigned to Detroit as associate res- 
ident manager operating with J. J. Ben- 
son as Benson & Upington. Since Mr. 
senson’s death he has been in continu- 
ous charge of the Detroit branch. He 
has always taken an active part in the 
affairs of the business, having been 
president of the Michigan Casualty Un- 
derwriters’ Association and Detroit Sure- 
ty Association. His particular forte is 
the handling of large accounts. 
Succeeding Mr. Upington at Detroit 





will be George J. Lieber, who is re- 
signing as vice-president and secretary 
of the Freese Insurance Agency to ac- 
cept this position. Mr. Lieber has had 
a wide training in the business, his ca- 
reer dating back to 1906 when he start- 
ed with the Aetna Life. During the 
past year he has been chairman of the 
special committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents which re- 
vised its constitution. Earl F. Schroeder, 
Harris B. Carr and H. L. W. Bowles are 
made assistant resident managers in the 
Detroit office. 
Johnson, Boehm and Harvey Retire 
With changes in the home office is 
also announced the retirement of Vice- 
Presidents William J. Johnson and Wil- 
liam H. Boehm. Mr. Johnson has been 


in charge of casualty underwriting for 
many years. He entered the F. & C. 
service in 1892 and was elected a vice- 


H. V. UPINGTON 


president of the company in 1916. He 
has been a conspicuous figure in the 
casualty underwriting field for many 
years and leaves active work in the com- 
pany after nearly thirty-nine years’ as- 
sociation but will continue to act in an 
advisory capacity. 

Vice-President Boehm, steam _ boiler 
underwriting expert, has been with the 
company since 1894 when he started as 
a steam boiler inspector in the Cincinnati 
district. He has been in charge of the 
steam boiler and flywheel department 
since 1905. He was elected vice-presi- 
dent in 1916. Mr. Boehm’s technical 
knowledge and experience has long been 
recognized in engineering insurance cir- 
cles and he has made many valuable 
contributions both to the company and 
to the business as a whole. 

D. C. Harvey, superintendent of the 
inspection department, also retires. He 
entered the company’s service in 1894 
as assistant superintendent of the in- 
spection department and has continued 
in that department since. He was edu- 
cated at the William Penn Charter 
School at Philadelphia and is an alumnus 
of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 





GETS TREASURY DEP’T RATING 

The Chicago Fidelity & Casualty has 
received a certificate of authority from 
the United States Treasury Department 
authorizing the company to issue bonds 
in favor of the United States. The net 
qualifying power on any one bond is 
$200,000, based upon $1,000,000 capital, a 
surplus of $1,000,000, and $500,000 volun- 
tary contingent reserve. The authority 
is effective as of December 15. 





J. E. HOUGH PROMOTED 
J. Elverson Hough, who has been su- 
perintendent of claims of the Newark 
branch of the Commercial Casualty, has 
been made manager of claims for the 
entire country for the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty and the Commercial Casualty. 


TO VOTE ON CAPITAL INCREASE 


F. & C. Stockholders Get Proposal for 
$1,000,000 Increase; To Add $2,000,000 
To Surplus; Directors Approve 
Stockholders of the Fidelity & Casual- 
ty will meet on December 30 to vote 
upon a proposition to increase the capital 
stock of the company from $4,000,000 
consisting of 160,000 shares of the par 
value of $25 each, to $5,000,000 consisting 
of 200,000 shares of the par value of 
$25 each, and to offer such additional 
capital stock for sale to the holders of 
the present outstanding stock at the 
price of $75 per share, or, 300% of its 
par value, thereby adding $2,000,000 to 
the surplus funds of the company. This 
proposal was approved by the directors 
_ the Fidelity & Casualty on December 
Apnroximately 97% of the present out- 
standing stock of the F. & C. is owned 
one half each by the Continental and the 
Fidelity-Phenix. The adding to the cap- 
ital funds of their casualty running mate 
is in line with the well established prac- 
tice of these companies of building up 
the finencial structure of the carriers 

which they control and operate. 

Since the Fidelity & Casualty Com- 
nany became a part of the America Fore 
Griup in 1929, it has largely increased 
its agency plant and premium income 
and further extensive developments may 
be expected under the America Fore 
management. 





J. W. SMITH IN NEW POST 


Joins U. S. Casualty as Fidelity and 
Surety Manager for New Jersey; 
Has Wide Exverience 
Tames W. Smith. formerly with the 
Commercial Casualtv, has ioined the 
United States Casualty as its fidelity and 
surety manager for New Jersev with 
headauarters in Newark. Mr. Smith has 
a wide number of contacts throughout 
the state as a result of ten vears’ exneri- 
ence in helping agencies with their bond- 

ing problems. 

A newspaper man for many vears be- 
fore going into the insurance field and 
serving on such papers as the New York 
“Tribune,” Boston “Herald” and Newark 
“Evening News.” Mr. Smith’s first nost 
was with the United States F. & G. in 
1920 as special agent in its Newark 
branch. During the war he had served 
as a captain of infantry and later in the 
quartermaster corps. 

Joining the Commercial Casualtv in 
1924 he represented that company first 
as special agent in its Trenton office and 
then in 1926 was called into the home 
office as executive special agent in the 
bonding denartment, remaining there un- 
til July, 1929. when he went into the 
agency division. Mr. Smith’s many 
friends will be glad to know of his new 
connection with the United States Cas- 
ualty. ° 





NEW POST FOR B. E. JOLINE 


Starts January 1 In N. Y. Branch of 
New Amsterdam Casualtv as Ronding 
Production Manager; His Career 

B. E. Joline will join the New Amster- 
dam Casmlty in its New York City 
branch office on Tanuary 1 as superin- 
tendent of production in the fidelity and 
surety denartment. Mr. Joline. a gradu- 
ate of Yale University. has had some 
valuable training in the bonding field in- 
cluding six years with the National Sure- 
tv, then the Alliance C>sualty and the 
General Surety. where he was assistant 
secretary in close association with Execu- 
tive Vice-President Edmund T. Donegan. 
Mr. Toline has a reputation as an experi- 
enced production man and enjoys the 
confidence of metropolitan brokers. 





NAMED MANAGER AT TOLEDO 

The American’ Surety and New York 
Casualty have appointed Gould A. Hurl- 
butt as manager of the joint Toledo 
branch office. Mr. Hurlbutt has served 
the American Surety at Denver as spe- 
cial agent and as assistant manager at 
Detroit. 
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New Vice-President 














THOMAS L. LAWRENCE 


Thomas L. Lawrence, who recently 
joined the International Re - Insurance 
Corp. of Los Angeles as vice-president, 
and who was chief examiner of the di- 
vision of surety companies of the United 
States Treasury Department for eight 
years, is a member of the District of 
Columbia Bar Association; has been ad- 
mitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of that District and the Court of 
Appeals, also courts in Virginia, of which 
state he is a native. While a student 
at George Washington University Mr. 
Lawrence assisted Professor Earl Cas- 
per Arnold in the preparation of his 
book on “Law of Suretyship and Guar- 


anty.“ Mr. Lawrence has a wide ac- 
quaintanceship among the insurance 
commissioners. 





Year End Review 


(Continued from Page 39) 


purchase of coverage as well as a great- 
er spirit of dishonesty in connection with 
false claims and as to fidelity losses in 
the market on the part of persons 1 
(Cust... 

2. (a) Casualty and surety compa- 
nies will show a decided loss as a whole 
on their investments. 

(b) Insurance agencies, during 1°50, 
will have more outstanding premuuins 
than ever before, and this will be te 
flected in home office statements. 

3. I see only retrogression from 10*- 
mer standards so far as an adherence 
to. rates and/or commissions is ¢0l- 
cerned. 

4. Yes, with the exception of the 
Acquisition Cost Conference. 2 

5. I believe that the bonding and fidel- 
ity business in 1931 will continue to be 
unsatisfactory. As to casualty, I believe 
that conditions will improve. 

6. Broadly speaking, a contemplated 
realignment as to methods of rating at 
handling compensation lines. 
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Rapid Growth Of Casualty 


Reinsurance In Past Decade 
By E. A. EVANS, 


Vice-President, General Reinsurance Corporation 


The author of this article has spent 
practically his entire insurance career in 
the reinsurance field and is well qualified 
to present a bird’s-eye view of its wnder- 
writing aspects. He has been associated 
with the General Reinsurance Corporation 
since its inception seven years ago and 
before that was with the American Rein- 
surance Co. A native of Wales, Great 
Britain, he recetved his education in that 
country. 


The whole theory of insurance of all 
kinds is based upon the application of 
the law of average, so that to secure 
such average the insurance company is 
obliged to undertake risks that are spread 


bef 


y 


B. A. EVANS 


over as wide an area as possible, and at 
the same time protect itself against the 
serious danger of incurring too heavy 
a loss on what is considered as a single 
risk or exposure. In other words, the 
Insurance carrier must limit its approxi- 
mate exposure on a single risk to an 
amount that experience has taught it, 
is the amount it can safely retain for 
Its Own account. 

The insurance carrier, therefore, is 
obliged to arrange for itself an outlet 
for the surplus liability that it under- 
takes over and above the amount that 
It is prepared to absorb for itself, and 
this outlet is the reinsurance company. 

lhe tremendous growth and develop- 
Ment of the casualty and surety business 
in the past fifteen years would hardly 
have been possible had the direct insur- 


ers not had at their disposal sufficient- 


reinsurance facilities to permit them to 

limit their exposure*to an amount that 

they considered as safe to assume on 
ry >) ® . 

each risk for their own account. 
Smaller Companies More Dependent 


Ot course, the amount of the net re- 
tention of a company on a particular line 
of business depends largely on the vol- 
ume of business transacted by the com- 
pany, with due consideration, for proper 
spread of risk, as for instance, a casu- 
alty company having $5,000,000 of premi- 
ums in a certain class of insurance can 
safely afford to retain for its own ac- 
count a greater amount ver risk than a 
company having only $1,000,000 of pre- 
miums. It follows then that the smaller 
sized companies and particularly newly 
formed companies are dependent to a 
much greater extent upon reinsurance 
facilities than the larger and old estab- 
lished institutions. 

he reinsurance facilities available for 
Casualty and surety companies up to 





about fifteen years ago were furnished 
almost exclusively by foreign companies. 
However, in the past decade several do- 
mestic companies, involving the invest- 
ment of many millions of dollars, have 
been organized for the purpose of en- 
gaging in reinsurance of casualty and 
surety business. The volume of business 
transacted by these reinsurance compa- 
nies has shown a very substantial in- 
crease each year, concurrent with the 
general increase in the volume of casual- 
ty and surety business as a whole. 


Types of Reinsurance Arrangements 


The form or basis of reinsurance treaty 
or agreement effected between the re- 
insurer and the direct insurer varies con- 
siderably, denending on the particular 
class of business involved. First. we 
have what is commonly known as “sur- 
plus share reinsurance treaty.” This is 
the most common form of reinsurance 
treaty used in reinsursnce of fire business 
and practically all fidelity and surety 
business is a'so reinsured on this basis 
as well as some of the casualty classes, 
such as accident 2nd health and burglary 
lines. Under this arrangement the re- 
insurer receives a participation by way 
of reinsurance on the larger risks where 
the insurable amount exceeds the limit 
which the original insurer fixes as its 
own net retention and the reinsurer is 
liable to the ceding company for its 
proportionate share of each and everv 
loss for which it receives from the ced- 
ing company a proportionate share of the 
entice premium under the policy or bond. 

Next we come to what is known as 
the straight “excess” form of reinsur- 
ance treaty designed to reimburse the 
direct insurer for the excess of loss over 
and above the fixed amount which the 
direct insurer has assumed for its under- 
lying retention in respect of each loss 
or occurrence. The excess form of re- 
insurance is invariably used in reinsur- 
ing all forms of third party liability bus- 
iness, property damage business and 
workmen’s compensation business. Un- 
der an “excess” reinsurance treaty, the 
ceding company agrees to assume all loss 
up to the amount that it fixes as its 
retention and the reinsurer assumes all 
losses over and above the amount re- 
tained by the ceding company. The pre- 
mium which the reinsurer receives on 
business accepted on an excess basis 


usually carries a substantial discount . 


from the full value, the rates of dis- 
counts being usually prescribed in the 
manuals issued by the various rating 
boards. 

Still another form of reinsurance ar- 
rangement, although not used a great 
deal in casualty reinsurance, is known 
as the “quota share” treaty, which con- 
templates the reinsurance by the ceding 
company of a fixed part of every risk 
undertaken by the ceding company in 
respect of the line of insurance to which 
such quota share treaty applies. This 
form of reinsurance is not common in 
casualty insurance and is mostly used in 
emergency situations such as in the case 
of a ceding company which might desire 
temporary relief from the drain on its 
surplus resources owing to over expan- 
sion or some other similar cause. 

Retrocessions 


The limit of reinsurance facilities au- 
tomatically placed at the disposal of the 
ceding company in both excess and sur- 
plus share reinsurance treaties is gen- 
erally very large and obviously much 
greater than the reinsurer itself is able 
to retain for its own account with proper 
regard for its own safety. Hence it is 
very important that the reinsurer in turn 
provide for itself an outlet for passing 
on the surplus of liability per risk over 
and above what it feels it can safely as- 
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XTRAVAGANCE in living is a sign- 
post often pointing to ultimate 
dishonesty on the part of an em- 

ployee. The man who is spending 
more than he makes is naturally seek- 
ing some way in which to make up the 


deficit. 


The employer should himself co-oper- 
ate with the bonding company, in keep- 
ing posted on the employee’s home 
conditions and personal rate of living. 
And he should also see that any man 
who handles cash is paid a salary ade- 
quate for his reasonable needs. 


For, while a bond indemnifies the 
robbed employer for funds stolen, a 
defalcation may injure the employer’s 


business in ways that cannot be so 
readily redressed. 
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sume itself. Such outlet is generally 
known by the term “retrocessions.” Up 
» the present time the English and Eu- 
ropean markets have furnished most of 
the retrocessional outlet for the surplus 
lines undertaken by American casualty 
reinsurance companies, as the very lim- 
ited retrocessional market available in 
this country would not begin to provide 
for all the needs of the casualty reinsur- 
er in respect of all the large and involved 

covers granted under its treaties. 
Reinsuring or retroceding business to 
so-called “unadmitted companies,” i. e., 
I is not authorized to transact cas- 
1alty business in the United States, im- 
poses a severe burden upon the reinsurer 
m account of the fact that such outside 
unadmitted retrocessions are not rec- 
wnized for official statement purposes 
by the insurance departments of the va- 
states. This means that the re- 
nsurer is not permitted to take any 
lit for loss or premium reserves on 
retrocessions ceded to foreign concerns. 
The reinsurer in its official reports, not- 
withstanding that it has reduced its net 
premium volume to the extent of the 
amount of cessions placed in outside com- 
has to maintain full 
serves both as respects premiums and 
just as though it had not retro- 
ded any business at all. Unfortunate- 
ly, this is a condition which the casualty 
reinsurance companies have to put up 
with in the absence of sufficient domestic 
> so-called “admitted” retrocessional fa- 
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Effect of Competition 

The past few years have witnessed an 
ra of extreme competition among the 
irect writing companies engaged in the 
“asualty and surety business. This com- 
petition has resulted in many of the 
mpanies departing from their erstwhile 
sound underwriting rules, and require- 
ments and proper consideration for the 
quality of business has unfortunately 
ften -been sacrificed in favor of premi- 


im volume. For a while, prior to the 
ollapse of investment values, there 
seemed to be an idea that insurance could 
be conducted without any idea of under- 


writing profit and all that was necessary 
was to funds for the service of 
the investment department, the invest- 
ment end of the insurance business hav- 

become to be regarded as the main 
source of profits. Investment conditions 
in 1930 have proved the fallacy of such 
ideas and companies are now obliged to 
consider ways and means for developing 


ee 
collect 
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an underwriting profit which after all is’ 


essential to the real success of any in- 
surance institution. 


The casualty reinsurance companies do 
not seem to have escaped this competi- 
tive condition, with the result that the 
acquisition cost to the reinsurer has 
mounted considerably and the general 
basis of reinsurance treaties has so 
broadened in scope as to permit much 
greater latitude of selection against the 
reinsurer by the ceding company. These 
onditions, if they continue, will only re- 
sult in making the casualty reinsurance 
business unprofitable, as a review of the 
past experience of the casualty reinsur- 
ers clearly indicates that there has not 
been a sufficient margin of profit to per- 
mit any substantial increase in the cost 
f the business ‘or a greater latitude of 
selection on the part of the ceding com- 
pany. 


Ceding Company and Reinsurer 


The ceding company obviously looks 
upon its reinsurer with a complete sense 
of security and assumes that its rein- 
surer will always respond to all requests 
for reimbursements on account of losses 
on business ceded to it. The security of 
the reinsurer, however, can only be prop- 
erly maintained proviced it receives the 
reasonable consideration and treatment 
whith it is entitled to from the ceding 
company. The true function of the re- 
insurer to the ceding company is bound 
to cease if the operations of the rein- 
surer are unprofitable, as unprofitable 
business can only produce bad results 


and possibly impair the stability of the 
reinsurer to a point where it will be un- 
able to meet its obligations. 

Sound and cautious management is a 
fundamental element in the success of 
any reinsurance company; in fact, it 
is even more important than financial 
strength. After all, no amount of cap- 
ital invested in any insurance company 
can make up for incompetent manage- 
ment. The reinsurance business may be 
regarded as being more of a financing 
matter than an underwriting one; never- 
theless, the reinsurance company, to be 
successful, must continuously exercise 
careful and astute judgment in the selec- 
tion and handling of its treaty accounts. 

Reinsurance treaties are entered into 
between the ceding company and the re- 
insurer in good faith and thereafter the 
latter becomes a silent partner in the 
business of the direct insurer. The direct 
insurer is permitted a considerable de- 
eree of latitude under treaties in the se- 
lection and amounts of the lines it may 
reinsure; however, it owes a moral ob- 
ligation to its reinsurer not to take un- 
fair advantage of the automatic facilities 
which the reinsurer has placed at its dis- 
posal. Proper underwriting principles 
should not be dispensed with by the ced- 
ing company merely because it happens 
to have a reinsurance outlet available 
where it can place the major portion of 
liability under a risk. 

The rates or premiums for which a 
reinsurance company agrees to reinsure 
a direct carrier on various lines of busi- 
ness must be as economically sound as 
the basic premiums of the latter. The 
reinsurer usually allows the ceding com- 
pany a liberal commission on its  busi- 
ness; that is, sufficient to cover the ac- 
quisition and overhead expenses of the 
ceding company. In addition, the rein- 
surer has a certain amount of expense 
of its own so that the total expense to 
the ‘reinsurer is generally higher than 
that of the ceding company. Such being 
the case, it may be said that the pros- 
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pects of the reinsurer making an under- 
writing profit are slim, especially when 
there is generally a certain degree of se- 
lection against the reinsurer under many 
treaties that may tend to make its loss 
ratio higher than that of the ceding 
company. 

Judging by the progress made in the 
casualty reinsurance business in the last 
few years it is safe to state that it has 
established itself as a fundamental com- 
ponent part of the insurance business 
as a whole and that it will continue to 
be a vital factor in the development of 
the casualty and surety business in the 
future. 





FRENCH AUTO RESULTS BAD 


On account of the bad results on auto- 
mobile insurance in France the Lloyd’s 
groups which are writing French auto- 
mobile business have decided to increase 
the rates by 25 to 30%. 
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Is Experience Rating Contrary to the Insurance Principle? 


Insurance is based on the law of averages. Sometimes the impression 
is gained that because experience rating considers the individual risk, 
it also ignores this fundamental insurance principle. This is not so. 
All that experience rating does is to take cognizance of differences 
in risks of the same general classification where the conditions war- 
rant it, and to adjust the rate (which is based on the law of averages) 
accordingly as the individual risk approaches or departs from the 
average, assigning a margin of credibility to the risk experience which 


is actuarially computed. 
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U.S. Pension Plan 


(Continued from Page 3) 
government service contribute the ac- 
cumulation of $1.00 for each month of 
service after July 1, 1930, for the benefit 
of those who remain until eligible for 
retirement benefits. It means also that 
for those who retire that part of the 
annuity benefit which is related to sal- 
ary deductions is figured from accumu- 
lated salary deductions minus the accu- 
mulation of $1.00 for each month of serv- 
ice after July 1, 1930. Another way of 
putting it is that the part of the retire- 
ment benefit consisting of $30 for each 
year of creditable service (subject, of 
course, to the limitations stated in the 
law) is not supported alone by the gov- 
ernment but to a substantial extent by 
the $1.00 a month retained from salary 
deductions. 

“Tt is important to note that this 
monthly deduction is independent of sal- 
ary,” said Mr. Robbins in conclusion. 
“There are some employes subject to 
this law receiving $600 or less annually. 
For a $600 salary the monthly deduction 
is $1.75. Of this, $0.75 (43%) goes to the 
individual account while $1.00 (57%) 
goes to the general fund and is sacri- 
ficed in case of voluntary retirement. 
Quite a number of employes receive not 
more than $1,200 a year. For a $1,000 
employe monthly salary deductions are 
$3.50, of which $2.50 (71%) goes to the 
individual account and $1.00 (29%) to the 
general fund. It would seem likely that 
the percentage of voluntary withdrawals 
from this low-paid service would be much 
higher than the average for all employes. 
For an employe in the $6,000 class the 
salary deduction is $17.50, of which 
$16.50 (94.3%) goes to the individual ac- 
count and $1.00 (5.7%) goes to the gen- 
eral fund.” 

Attention is called by Mr. Robbins to 
the growing interest in general old-age 
benefits, and it is suggested that we can 
reasonably expect all retirement plans to 
make adjustments, if necessary, to avoid 
interference if not to support the idea 
of a benefit for all aged persons who 
need help. It is pointed out that under 
present conditions in this country it 1S 
normal for one to change employers a 
number of times during one’s working 
years, and that there are many more eMi- 
ployes who discontinue any particular 
employment than there are who continuc 
with it until retirement age. All ©! 
these people grow old alike and must be 
provided for in some manner. It is sus- 
gested that retirement plans can increase 
their usefulness enormously by making 
pension accumulations entirely non-lor- 
feitable and also non-cashable. With 
this as a basic principle public-service 
pension plans and industrial pension 
plans can be of immense usefulness 1 
meeting the growing old-age problem. 


VAN ZANDT WHEELER RESIGNS 
According to the Newark “News Van 
Zandt Wheeler, publicity director, Met- 





ropolitan Casualty and editor of “Metro- 
surance,” has resigned. 
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Until the Millennium! 


Seas day traffic officers will have nothing moreto _ protected by undreamed of devices for comfort and safety. Some 
mind than their own knitting! Some day the modern auto- daythe flaws in human nature will vanish as the morning de 
mobile will glide silently, swiftly, hither and yon, marvellously _foretherisingsun.Someday, but...untilthemilleniu 
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SEE THE ALTNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY-HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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He Called for Help and Got it 


Involved in the proposition was a railroad side- 
track agreement that presented many complica- 
tions. What was needed was intelligent determi- 
nation of the liability assumed by the prospect and 
the working out of proper coverage therefor. 
Beeause the London Guarantee agent was able to 
get the help he required, he wrote the line in the 
face of severe competition. 


This serves as another example of the advantage 
in dealing with executives with specialized knowl- 
edge and authority. 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT COMPANY, LTD. 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager © Fifty-Five Fifth Avenue, New York 
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